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Too Late? 
Not Yet—But Soon 


Today the Church is faced with a shortage of trained 
lay leadership. Enrollment at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School is good and quality excellent; but the 
numbers are not sufficient to meet the call of the 
Church. This situation should be seriously consid- 
ered by pastors, parents, and young people. 

For information as to costs, courses, and other 
details, write 


THE PRESIDENT 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR Lay WorKERS 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Va. 


GREENBRIER 


COLLEGE 


A Junior College for 
Young Women 


College and College Preparatory Classes. Located 
in the beautiful Greenbrier section of West Vir- 
ginia near White Sulphur Springs. Direct railroad 
and Pullman service from leading cities. Liberal 
Arts curriculum including music, art, dramatic art. 
Two years secretarial course. Recreational and so- 
cial activities afforded. Modern fireproof residence 
hall. 
For catalogue, address 


FRENCH W. Tuompson, President 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 








LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


Accredited coeducationaf junior college. With our country at war, 
emphasis is placed upon medical-secretarial and hospital bookkeeping 
courses for capable young women, also pre-nursing. America at 
war needs trained Christian young people. America at peace will 
continue to need them. Also offered are shop, mechanical drawing, 
etc., for young men not yet called into active duty. Get prepared. 
Reservations are now being made. For your catalogue, write: 


THE REGISTRAR 





YOUR SON WILL ENTER MILITARY 
SERVICE WHEN?P 


Give him as much education as possible before he must go. 
Investigate our accelerated year-round program in preparatory 
and college courses. Send your son’s age and high school grade 
and let us outline program. Pre-induction training. Summer 
School begins June 7th. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Box—B-20 Maxton, N. C. 














Some Jefferson Quotations 


“Error of opinion may be tolerated where rea- 
son is left free to combat it.” 


“I have always said, I always will say, that the 
studious perusal of the sacred volume will make 
better citizens, better fathers, and better husbands.” 


“Had the doctrines of Jesus been preached al- 
Ways as pure as they came from his lips, the whole 
civilized world would now have been Christians.” 


“IT have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


“I prefer dangerous liberty rather than quiet 
servitude.” 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, N. C. 
PREPARE TODAY FOR TOMORROW’S TASK 


Consider a Christian College with a superior heritage 
for your daughter. 


Competitive scholarships will be awarded in the early 
spring. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





1837 1943 
JoHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Davipson, NortH CAROLINA 
The regular Academic Program and Basic R.O.T.C. 
will continue at Davidson, with enrollment limited to 


three hundred. Freshman classes begin during June, Sep- 
tember and February. 


Early application is advised. 





STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
For Negroes 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Offers two years of college, three years of Nurses’ 
Training, and three years of Ministerial Training. 
Reasonable rates and opportunities for self-help for 
both boys and girls. A strong faculty. 


For information write: 
A. L. Jackson, President G. A. WEAVER, JR., Dean 
Mrs. GLApys Leg, Secretary 
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Meditation — Psalm 51 


The fifty-first Psalm is one of the seven penitential Psalms. Luther called it a Pauline Psalm, be- 
cause of the way in which it deals with the question of sin. In it one may make a study of sin, its 
confession, and its forgiveness. While it seems to be most largely personal, it has been suggested that 
it is a national Psalm. Its truth for the individual is surely applicable to the nation, as is suggested in 
the two concluding verses. In this month, when we celebrate our Independence, we do well to face 
our national as well as our personal sins, and to follow the Psalmist’s way through confession to for- 
giveness. ; 

In the casual reading of this Psalm there is a real message for every heart; for sin is universal, and 
so is the need of forgiveness. This outpouring of a penitent sinner’s heart suggests the following 
truths: 

1. The foundation for the confidence of the penitent soul is found in God himself, thus he can 

pray: “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness: according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my trangressions.” 


2. All sin is against God, no matter how directly others may be involved or affected by it: 

“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and done this evil. . .” 

Forgiveness is to be sought of God, both for the transgressions and also for the iniquity in 

the heart from which the sin came. The three words used for wrong doing are significant: 
“Trangressions”—which is the breaking of God’s law or rebellion against God’s will. 
“Iniquity”—failing to adhere to the straight line for life, but rather twisting or stretching 


or warping the truth. 
“Sins”—a complete missing of the mark, a blunder in the life. 
And the thought of the Psalmist concerning forgiveness is interesting. He could not think of 
forgiveness apart from cleansing. They run into each other as he prayed: 
“Blot out my transgressions”—forgive the past failures and bungling of life. 
“Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity”—cleanse my heart that there be no longer evil 
from which sin may spring. 
4. Because of what we are, by nature—sinful and wayward and because of what God’s desire is, 
we should seek the way of forgiveness through penitent confession of all sin. 
The great need is for purity in the heart and a restored joy in our salvation. Note the requests: 
“purify me,” “wash me, restore unto me,” “uphold me.” 
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” “make me,” and “create in me,” “ 
Also three interesting references are made to the spirit. The second is indeed the most impor- 
tant, while the other two are resultant from it, which serves as a watershed. Having sinned 
after receiving of the Spirit of God, the Psalmist pleads: “Take not thy holy spirit from me” 
—but renew a right or stedfast spirit within me, and uphold me with a willing spirit—one 

. vielded to doing thy will. 
6. The forgiven and cleansed heart finds ways of expressing gratitude such as: 
Witnessing of God’s way, V. 13. 
Declaring God’s righteousness, v. 14. 
Sounding forth God’s praise, v. 15. 
It is not the sacrifice of burnt offerings that God desires, but rather the sacrifice of a broken and 

a contrite heart, which our God will not despise. The secret of pardon and of purity is in the hum- 

ble penitent confession of sin and desire for forgiveness. To those who today cry with the Psalmist, 

“Blot out my transgressions,” come back the words of assurance, “I have blotted out as a thick cloud 

thy transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins.” And to those who cry “Wash me thoroughly from mine 

sins,” comes back the promise, “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” Ask pardon and it is granted for “the blood 
of Jesus . . . cleanseth from all sin.” But let us note that the humble asking is essential, while the 
promise ‘is sure to the nation as to the individual: 
“If my people, which are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin, and will heal their land.”—Il Chron. 7: 14. 
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From painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., courtesy Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY IN THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER 


Dr. William Twisse, Prolocutor (Moderator), in raised chair on the left. Philip Nye, Independent, speaking. 
The Assessors at head of table. Scotch Commissioners seated on the left. Cromwell, with sword, in front. 
Milton, last row, second from right. 


The Westminster Assembly 


1. Its Times and Surroundings 
By D. P. McGEACHY* 


Nore: On July 1, 1643, the Westminster Assembly met in 
Westminster Abbey, London, and prepared among other 
documents three that are the accepted standards of the 
Presbyterian Church—the Confession of Faith, the Larger 
Catechism, and the Shorter Catechism. This year the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, along with other 
Presbyterian groups, is observing the Tercentenary of the 
initial meeting of this Assembly. As its contribution to the 
observance of this occasion, the Survey has secured from 
Rev. D. P. McGeachy, D. D., a series of five articles on the 
Westminster Assembly. Dr. McGeachy is eminently quali- 
fied to give us a fresh view of this Assembly and its work, 
having written his thesis for his Master’s degree in Union 
Theological Seminary on this theme. The following is the 
first in this series of articles —J. L. F. 


*Rev. D. P. McGeachy, Th.M., D.D., until recently pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Decatur, Ga. 
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It WOULD BE ABSURD TO THINK OF PRESBYTERIANISM 
as beginning with the famous group that met in 
Westminster Abbey in 1643, but we are well with- 
in the bounds of truth when we say that that gather- 
ing of three hundred years ago marks a particularly 
important moment in our history, which really goes 
back through John Knox and John Calvin and John 
Huss, and the legendary Culdees, to the days of the 
Apostle Paul and to Abraham, who was the father 
of all the faithful. This, of course, does not mean 
that there is an unbroken Presbyterian organization 
all along. We are to be thinking in this series about 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and it will 
be enough if we keep in mind the fact that the 
word “Presbyter” means Elder and the word Elder 
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runs through the whole Bible, beginning in Genesis, 
and closing with the book of Revelation where we 
find the Elders (in spite of all their faults and short- 
comings) gathered close about the throne of God 
and falling down in glad worship and crying, “AMEN; 


ALLELUIA’. Yes, Presbyterianism is as old as the 
Bible, w hich tells us that they ordained Elders in 
every city, but that does not keep us from recog- 
nizing the Westminster Assembly and paying our 
tribute to those great men who wrote w hat we call 
the Presbyterian Standards—the volumes that are 
found almost unchanged in every Presbyterian 
church today, after three hundred try ing years. 

Certainly the year 1643 was no quiet, settled year 
in England or in the world around England. The 
follow ers of Charles First and the followers of the 
Parliament were at war. John Hampden (for whom 
Hampden-Sydney College is named in part) had 
been killed just a little while before the Assembly 
met. The battle of Edgehill was fought in 1642 and 
Marston Moor was to follow in 1644. John Bunyan 
was for a while (just about this time) in the Parlia- 
mentary Army, and Oliver Cromwell was coming 
to his power on the field and in the House of Com- 
mons. Evelyn, the famous diarist, may be censured 
for what he did in slipping away to the Continent, 
but we can at least understand why he should write 
to his sister that he was planning to absent himself 
“till this evil face of things at home be overpast.” 
There were quiet spots in England, and for some 
people and in some places life went on with “busi- 
ness as usual,” but 1643 was indeed a year of revolu- 
tion and of war. 

Not that the rest of the world was at peace. 
John Milton, who was in the thick of English 
affairs now and later, had written in his Hymn to 
Christ’s Nativity that the birth of our Lord came at 
a time when there was peace over all the world. 
Possibly Milton was mistaken as to that, but cer- 
tainly our Standards were born into a troubled age. 
The Thirty Years War was still dragging itself 
along on the scattered map of Europe, and the won- 
der is that England was never officially involved. 
There was and had been all sorts of trouble in Scot- 
land, even if we cannot be sure whether the “Jenny 
Geddes” story is to be accepted literally. Arch- 
bishop Laud had lately tried to force a High- Church 
Episcopacy on the land of John Knox, and the 
results were like explosions of dynamite in Edin- 
burgh and a hundred other places. And not even a 
Carly le can describe the conditions in Ireland. Pres- 
byterians and Romanists and Episcopalians and 
fanatics of ev ery breed stalked and slew and suffered 
till the cry of Ireland must have gone up to the 
highest heaven. Little wonder that hearts were turn- 
ing to the new lands across the sea, and little won- 
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der that thousands were sailing from England to 
New England or to Virginia or to colonies that 
were springing up here and there all during these 
very days of 1643. Not surely that there was peace 
or quiet on this side of the sea. Indians and famines 
and plagues and bloody bickerings had each their 
hand in those times of American colonization. There 
was no stability anywhere in Church or in State. 

It is interesting that the leaders of the far-away 
Eastern or Greek Catholic Church have a Creed 
that has this very date on it. A little season before 
this 2 man by the name of Cyril Lucar had been 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Strange as it may seem 

(and yet illustrating the upheavals going on every- 
where) this man was a sort of Calvinistic Protes- 
tant. He it was who gave to Charles First the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Bible, long one of the treasures 
of Protestantism and one of the oldest manuscripts 
of the Book in existence. We can well understand 
that a man of this sort would introduce all manner 
of changes in the Eastern Church—changes that 
would be looked upon as heresies by old-timers 
among his brethren. We must not turn aside to fol- 
low his story further—you will find it in the his- 
tories and old records, Enough for us to say that 
in 1643—the very year when our divines were meet- 
ing in Westminster Abbey—a Creed was being an- 
nounced in Constantinople and in Jerusalem and in 
Alexandria and in Russia to set straight all the new 
ideas that Cyril Lucar had brought home from 
Geneva and had thrust upon his parishioners. Neither 
is there room here to tell the story of Sabbatai Sebi, 
who in 1648 proclaimed himself Messiah in Asia 
Minor. The Encyclopedia Britannica says that this 
strange man “produced an unparalleled sensation 
throughout the world”. Except for his thrilling pil- 
grimages, he lived and died in Turkey, but he was 
known to thousands in England. And only a gen- 
eration or two before this date the Roman Catholic 
Church had had to call the Council of Trent to 
see if Romanism could get itself together after the 
general shaking up Martin Luther and John Calvin 
and John Knox and their fellows had given the 
Pope and his organization. And so litet rally all over 
the globe there was trouble. Great sections of Ger- 
many had been turned into desert, and strange dis- 
eases were sweeping over country after country, 
and every breeze that blew brought news of wars 
and of uprisings until it was the ania natural thing 
in the world that people should begin to say that 
the end of the age had come and that the Great 
Judgment was‘upon the earth. Look up “Fifth Mon- 
archy” in your encyclopedia for further illustration 
and confirmation of this Second Coming craze and 
its appeal to seeking hearts in 1643. 

(Continued on page 331) 
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Photographs made by Rev. Henry W. Mack, Ph.D., Richmond, Va. 


Rev. W. Norman Cook, director of the United Religious Education Advance, making pastoral calls in a large new housing 
project area in Portsmouth—preparing the way for the Church’s program 


The Hampton Roads 


By T. K. CURRIE* 


Tue Norrotk LEADERSHIP SCHOOL CAME TO A CLOSE 
early in November at a luncheon attended by pas- 
tors and other leaders. One of the outstanding results 
of the school was the awakened interest on the part 
of a number of people as to the possibility of broad- 
ening the work of the churches through an exten- 
sion program. Dr. H. W. McLaughlin’s course on 


Sunday School Extension was partly responsible 
for this renewed interest. 

Several persons from Richmond were present at 
the luncheon and heard the reports on what the 


Ro. r be . ° oT ae 
Rev. T. K. Currie is Regional Director for the Synod of Virginia. 
tOne of the greatest war industry areas in the United States is in 


pe vicinity of Norfolk, Virginia, known as the Hampton Roads 
Area, 
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Experiment? 


churches were doing and planning to do to serve 
the rapidly growing communities. A map of the 
area was displayed and all saw where the new 
housing units were being built and just where the 
trailer camps would be located. At this time, they 
also decided which of the churches could best serve 
a particular area. 

So marked was the interest that I returned to the 
area and spent several days conferring with the 
leaders as to how the churches could best meet the 
ever-increasing need, and what could be done from 
without to aid in the situation. It was agreed that no 
single congregation could possibly do the job alone, 
nor could any one committee of the presbytery, 
synod, or General Assembly, but that it would have 
to be a united effort—all facing the common task 
together. I was urged to request the Assembly Agen- 
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First Presbyterian Church, Newport News—Serving young adults in the war industrial area through Friday evening 
“at home” hour 


cies to have their representatives move to the Hamp- 
ton Roads area and live for a period of at least a 
month, This would give opportunity for firsthand 
information as to the needs. It might be the means 
of further arousing the local leadership to an even 
greater responsibility, and out of it all might come a 
program that would help other churches attempting 
to serve defense areas throughout our General As- 
sembly. 

On January 3, 1943, the following group moved 
into the Hampton Roads area: Miss Annie Tate 
Jenkins, Miss Atha Bowman, Mrs. William White, 
Rev. Leslie Patterson, Rev. W. Norman Cook, Mr. 
S. J. Patterson, Jr., Miss Nelle Morton, Dr. Patrick 
Carmichael, and Rev. T. K. Currie. We represented 
Home Missions, Woman’s Work, Religious Educa- 
tion, the Defense Service Council, and the Assem- 
bly’s Training School. Teams of three identified 
themselves with churches in Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
and Newport News. The pastors of these churches 
called for volunteer workers to become members of 
planning committees, All the churches were invited 
to have their leaders become a part of these plan- 
ning groups. The response went beyond their ex- 
pectation. Three. planning committees were set up 
and the visiting teams became a part of that group 
in the area in which they were expected to serve. 
This was the beginning of an interesting experi- 
ment. 

First, the planning committees had brought be- 
fore them the needs. They were shown the areas to 
be served and the approximate number of people to 
be housed in each new development. After they saw 
the total picture they began to break it down, assign- 
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ing a particular area to each church. The following 
are the types of work the planning committees 
approved and heartily recommended: 


1. Friendly visiting in the homes of the people 

2. Broadening the service of the local church by 
improving its already existing program 

3. Changing the regular schedule of the church 
to meet the unusual conditions 

4. Erecting, if necessary, temporary or permanent 
buildings for church and Sunday-school purposes 

5. Conducting surveys to discover the needs 

6. Establishing an outpost Sunday school where 
needed 

7. Organizing auxiliaries in defense areas 

8. Setting up young adult classes 

g. Planning vacation Bible schools 

10. Providing nursery schools if needed 

11, Securing trained workers and enlisting vol- 
untary help from the areas themselves 

12. Establishing home Sunday schools 

13. Providing recreation for those living in con- 
gested areas . 

The planning committees met on Monday eve- 
nings and heard reports on the progress of the work. 

The following statements from several of the 
pastors of the Hampton Roads area will indicate 
clearly what was accomplished: 

Rev. L. A. Taylor, acting pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Newport News, writes as 
follows: 

“The chapel, sponsored by the Second Church, is well on 
the way to completion. They have set the date for its open- 


ing for May 2. This building will cost approximately $5000 
and will accommodate a Sunday school of about 200. It 
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Wythe Area, Newport News—Permanent Kiketan apartments add many church prospects to this underchurched area 


Below—Our first chapel in the Portsmouth area. 
The women of the new chapel meet to 
organize their work 
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Wythe Presbyterian Church, a small one-room building, 

membership 52—our only work among 17,000 people; 50 per 
cent have come in during the past two years 
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hurch Children are plentiful and ready. Where is the Church with 
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Stuart Garden Chapel of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Newport News, built since the Hampton Roads 
Project was undertaken 





Below—Oakdale Farms section. (See p. 296, col. 2.) 
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stands within the Stuart Gardens Housing area and can be 
reached by all the people of the area. 


“The Sussex Chapel, sponsored by the Hilton Church, is 
also well on the way toward completion. The date set for 
its opening is May 16. This date however may be changed 
due to inability to get the furnishings on time, but the chapel 
will doubtless be opened for services sometime in May. It 
will house a Sunday school of about 125. 


“The Home Mission Committee of the Presbytery has 
sold the lots that had been bought for the Wythe Church. 
A better location has been selected and purchased. Plans are 
being drawn for a building, and funds are being raised for 
the cost. 


“The Copeland Park Sunday School, sponsored by the 
First Church, had an attendance last Sunday of 74 pupils. It 
has enjoyed an increase each Sunday with one exception. 
The enrollment is now almost 100. A committee has been 
appointed by the session of First Church to select a lot for 
the erection of a building in that area, since we are now 
using a school building which is too small to permit expan- 
sion. 


“These four projects are well under way today because of 
the assistance and incentive given us by the visiting team. I 
doubt that we could have gotten together as we did without 
their coming to us.” 


Rev. W. W. White, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Portsmouth, writes: 


“I was delighted with the work of the team assigned to 
Portsmouth. We have two definite projects that were begun 
under their leadership which are continuing, and one of 
which will probably continue for many years to come. I 
refer to the Broadmoor work which is being carried on as 
an outpost of the Cradock Church. 


“The other definite project launched by the Portsmouth 
team was the Sunday-school class in the home of one of our 
members. That class is still meeting every Sunday afternoon 
with an average attendance of about twelve, and, though 
there have been some problems connected with it, the leader 
has refused to give up the work. 


“While our Simonsdale Chapel was already running at 
‘capacity’ when your workers came, and plans for its en- 
largement were well under way, your team did give im- 
petus to those plans. Our church has now called Mr. W. W. 
Williamson II as assistant pastor, to devote his full time to 
Simonsdale, looking forward to the organization of the 
chapel into a church in the near future. Mr. Williamson has 
accepted our call and will take up his work the first of 
June. We now have plans drawn for the erection of an ade- 
quate educational unit and for the remodeling of the pres- 
ent chapel into a church auditorium. Before this work can 
be begun, we have to clear through WPB on the permit and 
prioritics, which we may or may not get. 

“The total impression made upon our people by the work- 
ers who were with us was very good. . . I know that their 


work is continuing on and on through the revitalized efforts 
of those of us who have remained on the scene of action.” 


From Dr. J. L. MacMillan, pastor First Presby- 
terian Church, Norfolk, we get the following word: 


“I think the visiting team stimulated all the Presbyterians 
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in this section to make a greater effort to do our part of the 
work in reaching the new people.” 


The Rev. C. Newman Faulconer, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, makes the 
following statement: 


“A Sunday school has been organized in Broadmoor by 
the Cradock Church, and plans are under way to erect a 
Presbyterian chapel there with the aid of our Home Missions 
Committee. My church is continuing its friendly visitation 
campaign. We have a group of from six to ten meeting at 
the church the first and fourth Tuesdays of each month. We 
bring a box lunch and spend the whole day in visiting and 
contacting newcomers. Dr. MacMillan is continuing his 
efforts at Oak Dale Farms. The property and building de- 
sired have now been deeded to the First Church. The 
architect has completed his drawings of plans for remodel- 
ing, and it is expected that a contract will be let within the 
next few days. This project has wonderful possibilities, 
Largent and Jones are continuing to attract a large number 
of new people to their services, and a number of them aze 
uniting with the church.” 


The Norfolk First Church was the recipient of a 
generous contribution recently when Levitt & Sons 
of Virginia, Incorporated, a Jewish concern, build- 
ing contractors operating in the Norfolk area, gave 
the First Presbyterian Church title to the office and 
warehouse building used in the construction of Oak- 
dale Farms, a housing unit near the intersection of 
Sewells Point and Cottage Toll roads. 

This spacious building, situated on an acre site, 
with parking space for 100 or more cars, will be 
developed by the First Presbyterian Church as a 
community center. There will be room for a sepa- 
rate chapel and Sunday school to provide for 600 
pupils, with additional facilities for a large social 
hall for community meetings and entertainments of 
different kinds. The plans also call for rooms for a 
library, nursery, Boy Scout and clubrooms, where 
these and other organizations in the community 
may meet. 

In writing of these plans, Dr. MacMillan says: 
“The possibilities of this project grow upon every- 
body who studies it.” 

A few days before the visiting teams were to leave 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News area the 
church officers were brought together. The purpose 
of this meeting was to give them firsthand infor- 
mation as to what had been accomplished through 
the effort of the planning committees and also to 
make it possible to carry through to completion 
the several projects undertaken. The projects un- 
dertaken are mentioned above in the letters from 
the ministers of the several areas. 

As a result of the efforts in the Hampton Roads 
area, a Joint Committee on War Emergency Areas 

(Continued on page 299) 
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The Local Church 


Ina 


QUESTIONS (Find the answers in this article) 

What three “swords” are mentioned as of para- 
mount consideration for the local church in a world 
at war? 

What suggestions are offered to help a local 
church be “more articulate” in wartime? 

What suggestions are offered to help the local 
church wield the “sword” of enthusiasm? 

What reasons does the author give for the state- 
ment that the hour of evangelistic opportunity has 
come for our Church? 

What suggestions are offered to help a church to 
better wield the sword of evangelism? 

Personal: What will your church do about using 
any of the three “swords” mentioned? 





AustIN PaRDUE, IN HIS BOOK, Your Morale and 
How to Build It, relates this interesting experience: 
“Once I saw a performance of the Theater Guild’s 
revival of the one-hundred and sixty-six year old 
play, “The Rivals.’ It had a great cast, with such 
stars as Walter Hampden, Mary Boland, and Bobby 
Clare. Nevertheless, on the evening when I attended, 
a blunder was made. In the last scene of the last 
act, when the entire cast assembles for the duel, the 
hero, Captain Absolute, who had played beautifully 
all evening, advanced and gallantly reached for his 
sword. He made a second grand flourishing reach. 
A third. Then, covered with confusion, he forgot 
his lines, and the entire company was thrown into a 
momentary panic.” He had forgotten his sword. 

There are three “swords” it seems which should 
be of paramount consideration for the local church 
in a world at war—swords which we dare not for- 
get. 

The first sword should be to make articulate the 
message of the Church. This is no time for uncertain 
sounds. This is no time for the Church to be over- 
come with timidity, to stutter and stammer. When 
the Jews sent Priests and Levites to ask John the 
Baptist who he was, he answered: “J am the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord.” Today the Church must be a 
voice, It should not be an echo. Its voice should be 


*Rev. A. M. Glasure is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Marietta, Ga. 
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World at War 


clear and strong, but not harsh. It should be con- 
fident but humble. It should sound the note of 
authority, the authority of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The Church has a message for a time like 
this. The greatest crises are its greatest opportunities. 
The voice of the Church should remind the world 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is remedial; that all 
is not lost; that all is not black; and that there is 
much reason for hope, There is a conquest over 
sin, over world selfishness and greed. It should be 
said afresh that prayer is real, that that line of com- 
munication between man’s heart and the great heart 
of God is not changed—it has only been neglected; 
and that there is still power in prayer. Love is still 
the greatest force upon earth. The Church must be 
faithful to its commission and proclaim the eternal 
truths that have been committed to it. We dare not 
be inarticulate in this time when the peoples of the 
world stand in so great need of its message. The 
following suggestions are given to help your church 
to be more articulate in wartime: 

1. Give the work of the church an important place 
in your everyday program. It should not be second 
to any club of defense activities in which you par- 
ticipate. It is just as important as Red Cross, First 
Aid, canteen work, or the victory garden. 

2. Devote at least two hours each week, aside from 
Sunday, to some church activities. 

3. Let the work of the church have an equally im- 
portant place in your conversation along with the 
war, defense, and military activities. 

4. Be just as loyal to your church as you are to 
your country. If your church is in a defense, or mili- 
tary community, be sure that all newcomers are can- 
vassed, that all possible members for your church 
are visited and brought into the church activities. 
Some should write letters and cards. 

5. It is necessary for the average person in your 
church to have a world view such as he has never 
had before. Remind him that the Church has had a 
world view all along and has concerned itself with 
human need the world over. To the Church’s world 
task we are now indebted for a group of people in 
almost every country of the globe who speak our 
language spiritually, who sing the same hymns, who 
read the same Bible. Keep this fact before your 


group. 
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6. Mail the church bulletin to those who have to 
work on Sunday. 

7. Consider the value of having a Sunday nursery 
for small children during church services. Some 
churches may find it valuable to have a day nursery 
to care for children where mothers work in defense 
plants. 

8. The church should be the center of frequent 
fellowship occasions; such as dinners, parties, dis- 
cussion groups, and study classes. 

9. Speak of the value of the church on every 
appropriate occasion. 

The second sword is that of enthusiasm. Phillips 
Brooks has said, “Let us beware of losing our en- 
thusiasm. The only conclusive evidence of a man’s 
sincerity is that he gives himself for a principle. 
When a man makes a gift of his daily life and prac- 
tice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it may be, 
has taken possession of him.” 

There is a beautiful statue in the Gallery des 
Beaux Arts conceived by a poor sculptor who lived 
in a garret. We are told that, when his model was 
almost completed a cold wave fell upon the city. 
The sculptor knew that if the water in his clay 
model froze his work would be ruined. We are told 
that he wrapped his own bed clothes around his 
model. In the morning he was found dead, but his 
idea was preserved. If a sculptor can be so enamored 
with enthusiasm and devotion to his work, how 
much more the Christian to his Lord and to the 
work of the Kingdom. A church in wartime dare 
not be a church of formalism and ritualistic cere- 
mony. It must be a church that knows life, de- 
votion, and sacrifice. 

Our nation is engrossed in much activity. We are 
possessed of one indomitable spirit and determina- 
tion—that of winning the war and the peace to fol- 
low. We must know that the Church now as ever 
is engaged in a great spiritual conflict. We must be 
no less enamored with the spirit of triumph and en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Christ and the extension of 
the Kingdom. We stand unmoved in the presence 
of heroism, sacrifice, and devotion to a military 
program. Should we not give of equal devotion to 
the cross of Christ? Indifference never leads armies 
to victory, nor model statues of lifelikeness, nor 
composes sublime music, nor harnesses the natural 
resources of the world, nor conceives impressive 
architecture, nor inspires the soul with poetry, nor 
the world with generous philanthropies. Indiffer- 
ences has not preached the gospel nor established 
missions, nor inspired missionary sacrifice, nor built 
temples, nor carried the gospel to the front lines, 
nor provided a chaplain for our soldiers and sailors 
on land and sea, nor stood over the dying with a 
message of comfort, guidance, and salvation. 
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We are living in wartimes. The Church should be 
permeated with a great surge of enthusiasm—an 
enthusiasm that is not mechanical or forced, but 
one that is born from a contemplation of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and its great need for men who are 
living, suffering, and dying in a time like this. These 
suggestions are offered: 


1, Check the organizations of your church to see 
that each is participating in all of the Assembly- 
approved programs for men, women, young people, 
and children. We need a total spiritual front. 

2. Make every possible use of the facilities of the 
church every day in the week. It should be a place 
of activity. It is not a mausoleum. 

3. Keep the church doors open and the lights 
burning—make it the center of the happiest experi- 
ences in the lives of the people. 

4. Revive and revamp the midweek prayer serv- 
ice. Wartime is prayer time. Prayer meeting should 
meet the needs of the people today, not yesterday. 

5. Because many have been taken from places of 
leadership in our church, others must be recruited. 
By questionnaire, learn the leadership quality of 
your people and challenge everyone to some work 
in the church. 

6. Never complain of your church duties. Jesus 
did not grumble on the Cross. 

7. Never speak of church work as burdensome. 

8. Know and love all Christian people who move 
into your community as members of the church 
family. Greet them and treat them generously and 
sincerely. 


The third sword which the local church needs to 
wield in wartime is that of evangelism. Evangelism 
is the prime purpose for the existence of the Church. 
If it succeeds in this it has succeeded in the thing 
for which it was conceived, regardless of its failures 
in other respects. If it fails in this prime purpose, 
then it has failed in fulfilling its great commission. 
These wartime days seem to call us to an emphasis 
of the catholicity of the Presbyterian Church—that 
is, action based on its belief that it has a message to 
all mankind, regardless of color, class, nationality, 
or social standing. 

Evangelism is not so much a program as it is a 
passion. John Knox said, “Give me Scotland or I 
die.” God gave Scotland to John Knox. God is still 
giving Scotland to John Knox. The Church has no 
more beautiful picture of evangelism than that of 
George Whitfield, that mighty voice of evangelism, 
who came early to the shores of Georgia and 
preached to great crowds of people. On the last day 
of his life he found himself at the parsonage of the 
Old South Church at Newberry Port. The crowds 
had gathered to hear him again. Mr. Whitfield said, 
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“| am tired and must go to bed.” He took a lighted 
candle and started up the stairs, but, seeing the 
crowds, paused on the steps and began to preach 
to them, and continued his exhortation and pleading 
until the candle in his hand went out. He died the 
next morning at six. We need to catch again the 
spirit of the great Christian who said, “Though 
there be as many devils as tiles on the housetops, 
I will go.” Or that of another who professed: “If 
I had a thousand lives to give, I would give them to 
Africa.” 

We believe that the hour of opportunity has 
come for our Church. Today thirty-five to forty 
millions of people in the United States have changed 
places of residence. The Southern States are experi- 
encing their share of the war program. Large in- 
dustries for the manufacturing of war materials are 
located in our midst. Many thousands of people are 
being congested in communities that were formerly 
quiet and uneventful. There come to the fore new 
words in the field of evangelism—industrial and 
defense evangelism, In the community best known 
to the writer, there is established one of the largest 
airplane assembly plants in the world. This plant, 
when in full operation, will employ from thirty- 
five to forty-five thousand people. It is said that on 
the main floor of this building sixty-three football 
games could be played simultaneously. If the fluo- 
rescent bulbs which are required to light this build- 
ing were placed end to end, there would be a ribbon 
of light eighty-three miles long. From twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand housing units are now in 


(Circle Program Article for August) 


process of erection. The community will be doubled 
and possibly quadrupled in population within a few 
months. Hundreds of families are moving in just 
as rapidly as houses are completed, To meet this 
need it is necessary to provide chapels in the midst 
of these new homes; to have visitors call upon the 
families; to so adjust the program and organization 
of the local church that as many as possible of these 
people may be included. These thousands of people 
coming into this community need the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This condition exists in scores of other 
communities in the South. These are wartime sug- 
gestions for you to consider: 


1. People are thinking of fundamentals. Speak to 
people about the place of Christianity in their lives. 

2. Check the membership of the church for in- 
active members. Wartime is recruiting time. The 
church suffers from absenteeism. 

3. Conduct a campaign of personal evangelism. 

4. If your church is in a defense or military area, 
consider open-air services, the use of the public 
address system, and holding services for military and 
defense personnel. Hold services in trailer camps, 
city parks, and in newly-formed housing subdivi- 
sions. 

5. Whenever possible, build chapels, conduct 
prayer meetings, Sunday schools and vacation Bible 
schools in every military and defense area. 

Our Church dare not forget its sword in a time 
like this. The local church in wartime must be 
articulate, enthusiastic, and evangelistic. 








The Hampton Roads Experiment 


(Continued from page 296) 
has been set up for our Assembly, composed of 
representatives from Home Missions, Woman's 
Work, Religious Education, and the Defense Serv- 
ice Council. Its purpose is to assist in securing the 
cooperation of the responsible agencies of the synod 
and presbyteries and to give united counsel. It is 
suggested that in each synod a Joint Committee on 
War Emergency Areas be established, consisting of 
synod’s representative on the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Council, the synod’s chairman of Religious 
Education, the chairman of the Defense Service 
Committee, the president of the synodical auxiliary, 
with the Superintendent of Home Missions if there 
be one, and the regional director of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

It is also suggested that the main purpose of these 
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cooperative efforts within synods be to give such 
guidance and practical help to churches and agen- 
cies in or near defense areas as will assist them in 
discovering and using their own local leadership, 
their local preaching and teaching facilities, and 
uncovering their own financial resources, supplying 
outside assistance only as necessary to meet a spe- 
cial situation. 

The program that was developed in the Hampton 
Roads experiment has been presented in other sec- 
tions of our synod and has been enthusiastically 
received. Doubtless many calls will come from other 
areas of our Church for help in this very needy 
work, Synods seeking assistance of the Assembly’s 
Joint Committee on Work in War Emergency 
Areas may communicate with Dr. P. H. Carmichael, 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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Ten Churches in Mobile, Alabama, 
Unite in Interdenominational Training 
Of Leaders in Wartime 


It Couldn't Be Done— 
But It Was Done 


By ANSLEY MOORE* 





ALMOST EVERYBODY SAID IT COULDN’T BE DONE. 
“We've tried Leadership Training Schools before 
and people just won’t come. They are frightened 
to death when you say ‘school,’ ‘lectures, ‘ex- 
aminations,’ ‘credits.’ Besides, it is wartime and 
people are so pushed now that they will not attend, 
especially when they'll have to come on a bus or 
walk.” 

That settled it so far as some were concerned, but 
three or four of us who are members of the Mobile 
Christian Emergency Committee (our local Council 
of Churches) did not see it that way. We felt that 
we could have a good school if we secured top- 
flight people for the faculty, and if the local minis- 
ters and lay-leaders of the Church School would 
get behind it. We agreed that, in spite of the 
exigencies of war on the home front, Mobile could 
have a great Christan Teaching Mission just as we 
had a great Christian Preaching Mission in the early 
Spring. 

Behind this conviction there is a story. Here in 
the deep South religion is still important, and we 
natives do not squirm when national magazines 
take a shot at “the Bible belt.” We still think the 
Bible is the inspired Word of God and the source 
book of our religion. But there is religion and reli- 
gion. It is here in our beloved Southland that every 
known form of religious sect thrives. Mr. Heinz 
probably got his pickle slogan from watching the 
different brands of so-called religion put on their 
three-act circuses. If you listen over the radio there 
is the worst conglomeration of old-fashioned 
revivalism, denunciation of everything from the 
churches to modernism, atrocious singing, squeak- 
ing, yelling, and quoting Scripture, you ever heard. 
It is the same type of thing Dean de Ovies tells 
about as he describes his early ministry in the 
mountains of a Southern State. The Dean says that 
in his early days he was sent into these mountains 


*Rev. Ansley Moore, D.D., is pastor of the Government Street 
Church, Mobile, Ala. 
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by the Episcopal Church, For two hundred years 
there had been a certain type of evangelistic preach- 
ing done in that section and the level of living had 
been raised very little. The Episcopal Church went 
in with a teaching program, and in one generation 
changed the whole face of the countryside. All too 
often this cheap type of evangelistic preaching stops 
some from sinning for a while and then the process 
starts all over again, and they have to be “saved” 
again. 

This type of preaching, this interpretation of 
Christianity, thrives in too many places in the 
Southland, Preachers of this type who are belli- 
gerent, uncodperative, and ofttimes unattractive 
personally, to the extent that they could not get 
along with people in the intimate pastoral relation- 
ship, have taken to the radio in droves. They play 
on people’s prejudices, they lambast the churches 
and the clergy, they appeal strongly to the emo- 
tions, and they give the impression that the gospel 
will not be preached unless you send in your dollar. 
The “take” of these men is often tremendous. They 
give an account to no one. There is no report or 
audit, in many cases. The radio people themselves 
are coftcerned about this type of thing, but these 
men pay their bills and the radio people are in the 
business to do business. 

What is the positive answer to this kind of thing? 
Certainly we cannot stoop to the level of attacking 
these people and their work from our pulpits. What- 
ever we do must be done quietly through the best 
people in our churches, and it must be done in the 
spirit of love. It is clear that only as we life the 
whole level of life in the Southland, mentally and 
spiritually, will this kind of thing of which I speak 
die out. 

A part of the answer will be found in training 
leadership that will do a different type of thing in 
the churches of the Southland. Every teacher in the 
Sunday school who loves Christ and knows our 
present-day problems surely must be aware that 
these are critical days for those of us who try to 1n- 
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terpret Christianity. Whether they realize it or not, 
the Sunday-school teachers are shaping the think- 
ing of future Christian leaders. In order to help the 
Sunday-school teachers to produce a better type of 
leader for the future, the Christian Emergency 
Committee planned a Teaching Mission for the 
week of April 25-30. It met at the Government 
Street Church and the success was tremendous, 
Those of us who did the planning, in the light of 
past experience here, and in the face of war-emer- 
gency measures particularly acute in a seaport town 
which is also a vital defense area, would have been 
happy with 125 paid registrations. By the second 
night of the school there were 287 paid registra- 
tions, and more than 500 church-school officers, 
teachers, and leaders sat in on the classes during the 
week. This was remarkable, phenomenal, in the light 
of the fact that only about 10 of the 60 churches in 
the city codperated. None of the Baptist churches 
participated. 

The faculty had much to do with the success of 
the Teaching Mission. The courses offered were as 
follows: How to Improve Our Sunday School, Dr. 
Paul H. Vieth, Yale Divinity School; The Child’s 
Approach to Religion, Dr. Mary Alice Jones, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education; The 
Pastor and Personality Problems, Dean Raimundo 
de Ovies, St. Philips’ Cathedral, Atlanta; The Book 
of the Acts, Mrs. E. L. Russell, Mobile, Alabama; 
Music in the Church Service, Mr. John Lewis, 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, Understand- 
ing Youth, Dr. Henry M. Johnson, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia; Young Adults in the Church, 
Miss Lucy Foreman, Mobile, Alabama; Music and 
the Children of the Church School, Mrs. C. A. 
Rauchenberg, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The mechanics of the Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion were simple but carefully worked out long in 
advance by a capable dean, a young elder in Gov- 
ernment Street Church who is the dean of boys 
in our local high school where there are 3,600 stu- 
dents. We opened the Mission on Easter Sunday 
night with a mass meeting here at this church, 
where all sessions were held. The sanctuary was 
full of people, and much congregational singing 
was done. The faculty members who had arrived 
were introduced and the dean gave a resumé of the 
courses to be offered. Registration cards were given 
out in this service, time allowed for signing up, 
and then the offering plates were passed to receive 
these cards. Many people who had not signed up 
in the campaigns in their local churches made the 
final decision there. An offering was taken for the 
school (which cost about $1,100), and a local min- 
ister made a brief address on the need for a better 
type of leadership in the churches. For weeks on end 
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the Mission had been publicized by posters and 
folders. I personally called the ministers of the 
larger churches the week before the Mission began 
and said in effect this: From here on out we cannot 
depend upon our directors of religious education, 
our Sunday-school superintendents, or our registra- 
tion secretaries, capable as they are. This must be 
a personal matter between the minister and the 
Sunday-school teacher. We must call them person- 
ally and say quite simply and sincerely—‘Many 
would not appreciate the type of thing these faculty 
members will bring, but you, with your background 
and training, will appreciate it. As a personal favor 
to me, won’t you lay aside everything and come as 
often as you can next week?’ 

Then we ministers, those who coéperate here, 
talked the matter over. We decided that, as impor- 
tant as is Easter Sunday, and as precious as time is 
in that eleven o’clock hour, we would each take 
five minutes in the Easter morning service and lay 
this vastly important thing on the hearts of our 
people. This was done with the thought that the 
people would say to themselves, “Well, if he gives 
that much time in this important service to talking 
about the Teaching Mission, he must think it pretty 
important.” Each church had a registration secre- 
tary, and each Director was squarely behind the 
Mission. The teachers and_ officers of the Sunday 
schools were called together by the superintend- 
ents on several Sundays, between 10:30 and 10:45, 
and asked to register for the Mission. Every medium 
of advertising, such as church bulletins, telephone 
calls, newspapers, and even radio one-minute spots 
was employed. 

One class met in the morning, the others at night 
—all held two fifty minute sessions with a period for 
worship at the beginning each night. At the worship 
period each night we shared the various faculty 
members with the entire group so that all could hear 
most of the faculty. Some people took two classes 
for credit, the one in the Book of the Acts in the 
morning and another at night. There were 152 
credits given on the closing night. 

The week offered opportunities for much coun- 
sel to be given by these visiting experts. For exam- 
ple, we had Dr. Vieth spend an hour with a com- 
mittee from this church going over our church- 
school building and telling us what he would do 
with this building to make it a first-rate educational 
plant. We had John Lewis meet with a music com- 
mittee from one church tell them how they could 
revamp their choir set-up. A group of Episcopalians 
had the Dean visit Christ’s Church for several morn- 
ing lectures to young mothers. Dr. Vieth gave a 
special lecture one afternoon on Visual Education 
and showed slides. We took three of those who are 
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especially “in the know” on juvenile deliquency for 
a conference with the mayor on the local situation, 
which is very much in the nation’s eye at the 
moment. 

At the end of this Teaching Mission the reaction 
among several hundred people was similiar to that 
at the close of a very fine Preaching Mission. ‘There 
was a deep feeling of oneness in Christ and joy in 
things Christian; there was a strong feeling that we 
now have new amunition and impetus—we must do 
things in Mobile for Christ, and beneath it all there 
was a genuine undertone of spirituality which is the 
very bread and meat of the church’s life and action. 

At one of the faculty dinners given during the 
Mission by the Christian Emergency Committee, 
Paul Vieth of Yale said something that gave me an 
idea. Many of our churches have a Preaching Mis- 
sion or evangelistic service each year. They bring 
in some expert in the art of preaching and spend 
usually seven or eight hundred dollars for a week 
of preaching. This is all to the good and must go 
on. The thought occurred to me, however, that 


sometimes it would be better to bring in a leader- 
ship training expert, such as Dr. P. H, Carmichael, 
and have him spend a week or a weekend studying 
the local church program, watching the church 
school in action, etc. Dr. Carmichael, with his ex- 
cellent training and sound judgment, could make 
suggestions that would stand some of our churches 
on their ears in the matter of improving their pro- 
grams and their leadership. Suppose Miss Atha 
Bowman were brought in to study for a week the 
Children’s Division, to watch it in action on a Sun- 
day morning, to meet with the teachers of children 
and help them with their problems. Such an effort 
would cost only a fraction of what the average week 
of preaching costs and would pay large dividends. 

This is a simple testimony that a Leadership 
Training School, or a “Christian Teaching Missions”, 
as we preferred to call it, is not only possible in war- 
time but is highly feasible. Our people want some- 
thing of this kind, and they will come if the faculty 
has something on the ball, and if the minister thinks 
it important enough to give his time to it. 





Christians and World Order— 
A New Study Guide 


ONE OF THE THINGS BEING PRESENTED TO CHURCH 
men and women today as a grave responsibility is 
the study of the things that make for peace and 
that must be preserved and written into plans for 
the post-war world. Material abounds, in both 
pamphlet and book form, about these topics. Vari- 
ous organizations give their time and effort to make 
available proposals, programs, and plans being sug- 
gested. One is reminded that this is a time of 
“dangerous opportunity,” as the Chinese vividly 
give meaning to the word “crisis.” There is still 
grave danger from the mobilized military power of 
the Axis states. There is danger that the war in 
Europe and Asia will so exhaust the human and 
economic resources that no decent reconstruction 
will be possible for a long time to come. There is 
danger from individuals who believe that the an- 
swer to insecurity and fascist imperialism is a bigger 
and better imperialism. And there is the greatest 
danger that not enough people throughout the 
world will learn in time the price of a just and stable 
peace; that international problems must be solved 
internationally and on Christian principles. 
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With these dangers there is also great oppor- 
tunity, because the war on many fronts has shaken 
people from their concentration on narrow con- 
cerns. “The opportunity is to create international 
government through the United Nations with a 
chance to ‘catch on,’ before the obvious perils have 
been overcome, before the present pressures have 
been relaxed, before smaller preoccupations have 
obscured the world outlook of people.” There is 
further the dangerous opportunity because of the 
limiting factor of time. “Unless the church organi- 
zations and the other educational institutions work 
with redoubled energy and clearer foresight, this 
historic opportunity may well be lost.” 

To the end that our own church people may be 
guided into a study of these problems, of proposals 
that have been made for the post-war world, and to 
a study of such in the light of Christian teaching, 
there has been prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Adult Work a study guide with supplementary 
material included in the packet, Christians and 
World Order. This may be secured from the De- 
partment of Men’s Work, Presbyterian Bldg., Rich- 
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mond, Virginia, and also from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, for 35¢ a packet. This study guide is 
commended to adult groups, also to groups of young 
eople, as a first step in the consideration of one of 
the most significant things for the Church today. 
“Local groups need a sense of their potential power, 
and a sense of perspective—an ability to carry on, 
neither dismayed by temporary setbacks nor over- 
confident through partial accomplishments, an ability 
to sense the purpose of God in the struggle for 
world order. By working with renewed determina- 


tion and more noble resolve, it is possible for re- 
ligious and secular groups to convert this present 
dangerous opportunity into an opportune achieve- 
ment.” 

This study will be a feature of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Training School at Montreat, July 7-14. 
If a preview of desires for study on the part of 
many adult groups in the Church is significant, 
there will be many groups of men and women, both 
young people and adults, who will make time for a 
definite study of this topic, Christians and World 
Order. 





Woman's Auxiliary Training School 
“Montreat, North Carolina 


Beginning Wednesday Evening, July 7, 1943. 
Closing Wednesday Noon, July 14, 1943. 


Courses or STupDY 


Platform Bible Hour—Led by Dr. Manford G. 
Gutzke. ; 

Credit Classes in Auxiliary Training School 

Curriculum: 


Bible I—Mrs. S. H. Askew. 

Bible II—Miss Lucy Steele. 

Missions I—Missionary Education in the Local 
Church—Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor. 

Missions II—Mission Study—the current Study 
Books—Dr. Frank Cogswell. 

Methods I—Organization and Program of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary—Mrs. Dan B. King. 

Methods II—Program Building—Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland. 


Parliamentary Law (Advanced)—Mrs. Narcissa 
T. Shawhan. 

Parliamentary Law (Elementary)—Mrs. Ben 
Knox. 

Personal Witnessing—Dr. Hen 

Presbyterial Presidents’ Class—Mrs. E. C. Heins, Jr. 


Wade DuBose. 


Conference Classes 


Christians and World Order—Dr. J. McD. 
Richards, Dr. H. Kerr Taylor, Dr. H. W. 
DuBose. : 

Women and Outpost Mission Work—Miss Sallie 
Thrower. 

The Bible Answering Children’s Questions—Dr. 
John L, Fairly. 

Ministering in War Emergency Areas—Dr. C. H. 
Pritchard and Miss Atha Bowman. 
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Ministering to Men and Women in Service— 
Dr. D. T. Caldwell. 


Afternoon Conferences 


Special Series on The Christian Home—Led by 
Mrs. E. F. Horine. 

Today’s Stewardship—Mrs. John P. Walker. 

Helps for Large Auxiliaries—Led by Mrs. F. R. 
Crawford. 

Helps for Small Auxiliaries—Led by Mrs. W. B. 
Morrison. 

Information Period—Led by Program Committee. 

Interdenominational Codperation—Led by Pro- 

ram Committee. 

Parallel Conferences on work of Cause Secretaries. 

Leaders of Christian Conferences of Negro 
Women. 


Special Guest Speakers 


Rev. Wallace M. Alston, D.D., Sunday morn- 
ing worship. 

Rev. A. V. Gibson, Sunday evening worship. 

Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Friday evening. 


Other Features of Program 

Morning Worship after breakfast—in Gaither 
Hall. 

Noonday Intercession for men and women in 
service. 

Other planned intercession periods, 

Missionary Messages. 

Mission Forum Hours. 

Vesper Service around Lake Susan. 

Personal conferences and fellowship with mis- 
sionaries. 

Social hours for fellowship. 






































My Life Among the Lepers 


By R. M. WILSON* 


More THAN HALF THE YEARS OF MY LIFE HAVE BEEN 
spent in the Far East, specifically in the little 
peninsula of Korea which juts down from the main- 
land of Asia between China and Japan. 

My particular sphere of service has been among 
that most despised and wretched class of human 
beings, the lepers. They may be numbered by mil- 
lions in the lands of Asia. Colonies and refuges have 
been established for them in these various lands, and 
three such places were established in Korea under 
Christian supervision, in addition to a large colony 
under the control of the Japanese government. The 
government did not do this from any humanitarian 
motive, but in order to prevent these lepers from 
going abroad among the general population. Among 
the twenty million inhabitants of Korea it has been 
estimated that about one in five hundred is afflicted 
with this loathesome disease, which may really be 
called a living death. 

When I went to Korea the first time, I expected 
to do only general medical practice and had no 
thought of working among the lepers. Hardly one 
doctor in a hundred would choose leprosy as a 
specialty. But my interest in lepers grew from a 
very small beginning. One day, with a companion, 
I was jogging along a country road on our native 
ponies when our attention was attracted to an old 
straw mat lying by the road side. There seemed to 
be a movement beneath it and when we dismounted 
and investigated, we discovered a little Korean girl, 
neglected and abandoned, already in the advanced 
stages of leprosy. We could not “pass by on the 
other side,” so we lifted her up on one of our ponies 
and took her to the mission station. There was no 
room for her in our already crowded hospital, but 
we found an old brick kiln which we fitted up for 
her and made her as comfortable as possible for the 
few months that remained until the waning candle 
of her poor, pathetic life flickered out. 

The members of our station then became in- 
terested in the lepers round about us, and together 
we built a little cottage in which we cared for five 
cases. From then on, our work among the lepers 
steadily increased. A friend who had already had 
some experience in leper work referred us to the 
Missions to Lepers Society, with headquarters in 


*Dr. Wilson was, before being evacuated, a medical missionary 
of our Church serving the lepers in Korea. His station was Soonchun, 
Korea. 
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Edinburgh, Scotland, and they made us a member 
of their worldwide chain of leper stations. On one 
of their periodic tours, the superintendent and his 
wife paid us a visit and were much impressed with 
the progress we had made, and they gave us great 
encouragement. A small home that would care for 
forty-five men patients was erected and, while the 
superintendent was with us, a site for the women 
was selected amid the beautiful hills about a mile 
from our general hospital, 

The glad tidings of what was being done soon 
spread abroad, and the afflicted began to pour in 
upon us from all sections of the land. It was not 
possible for us to take care of all who came, so they 
began to accumulate in the region round about— 
underneath bridges, in culverts, and in any -place 
where they could get protection from the wind and 
cold. The pagan Koreans despise lepers as one 
would a poisonous snake. At one place where we 
were thinking of establishing a colony, a group of 
men met us with the threat that they would kill 
any lepers found in their neighborhood as they 
would so many snakes, 

The Government offered to provide us with 
25,000 yen (about $12,500 at that time) towards 
rebuilding our colony just off the coast. An ideal 
location was chosen on a peninsula some fourteen 
miles from the mission station, 

Our policy has always been to have the lepers 
to help themselves as much as possible, so we trained 
them in various ways—some as Carpenters, stone- 
cutters, farmers, and so on. A beautiful plot of a 
hundred acres was laid off and our leper city began 
to take form. The church and hospital are the 
center, with the twenty-five cottages for the women 
on one side of the little mountain and the men’s 
twenty-five cottages on the other side. There are 
one hundred and forty buildings altogether, includ- 
ing barns, storehouses, shops, and so on. It was not 
only a busy little community, but, in fact, a happy 
one for those who had hitherto lived a desperate 
and hopeless existence. For them it was a haven 
from which they desired never to depart. 

Some cases were cured in the course of time, but 
there was no place for them to go. So we made a 
trial of allowing a few to marry and to become 
entirely self-supporting on our land. Fifteen of the 
men, carpenters, masons, and other manual workers, 
who had proved their ability and value to the colony 
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View of the men’s side of the colony with its 18 cottages by the seaside, erected in a crescent. The barn, shop, and rice mill 
in the distance. Two and a half miles of highway have been erected in the grounds 


were selected. These were allowed to choose their 
own mates, and then the pair were allowed to take 
a leper child to adopt and rear. The experiment 
proved to be a wise and happy solution and changed 
the atmosphere of the entire place. (We had to 
stop this after a while for all of our land was used 
up. No less than seventy couples had been estab- 
lished in their own little homes.) 

One day, one of these men said to me, “This is 
unbelievable. We who were hopeless outcast lepers, 
never thinking it possible to abide in peace again, 
are here with not only our homes but a wife and 
child, a happy family to live as any other. We 
hesitate to make a request, for we have so many 
wonderful joys in life, but we do make this re- 
quest—if one of us should die, please allow our 
bodies to rest two nights in our own cottage and 
not be placed in the old morgue before burial.” 
This was granted. 

Our work has been carried on by the principles, 
atmosphere, and hope of Christian faith, for our 
labor has been for the healing of the soul as well 
as the body, and we have not let it drop to the level 
of philanthropy only. Ninety-five per cent of the 
work is done by the inmates themselves, no matter 
how handicapped many of them are. I have trained 
a staff of medical workers who do the dressing, 
nursing, filling prescriptions, and so on. Two of 
them are in the pharmacy, two in the laboratory, 
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two in surgery, and two in intravenous work. One 
little fellow, who had lost practically all his fingers, 
kept himself busy repairing broken dishes, pots, and 
pans, besides looking after the traps that he has set 
for catching minks, foxes, and such wild animals. 
It is a mutual-help society. The strong help the 
weak, those with eyes help the sightless. They raise 
a large number of white and chinchilla rabbits that 
are fine for eating. Many of them make a habit of 
having a rabbit feast twice a week on the days 
chalmoogra oil is injected. This gives them some- 
thing to look forward to beside the prick of the 
needle. 

But the days are not all work days. There are play 
days as well. There are field days from time to time 
which the patients enjoy as enthusiastically as any 
other lovers of sports. Everything possible is done 
to maintain an optimistic atmosphere and to prevent 
them from becoming too self-centered and self- 
pitying. I have been asked if I could estimate how 
many people had been in our colony, It would not 
be possible for me to say, as records were not kept 
in the early beginning. I should say that thousands 
have come under the influence of the gospel 
message. 

There have been many problems from time to 
time, but they have been solved. For some years 
the Japanese were in accord with our work as it 
saved them some degree of financial and other 
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worries. One of our largest donations came from 
the Empress Dowager herself, and the government 
has given us an annual grant of about 39,000 yez. 
In the recent restrictions on our work, by the gov- 
ernment, the leper work suffered less than any. As 
all of our missionaries are out of Korea, we have 
no recent report. The last report was that there 
were about 680 of our people still left in the colony, 
and with sufficient funds on hand to keep going for 
perhaps another year. 

The disease is only mildly contagious and has to 
be rubbed in, so to speak, to be contracted. There 
were usually around 650 missionaries in Korea and 
never one has contracted this disease. Personally, I 
feel far safer from contracting leprosy than tuber- 
culosis, and the former would be preferable as far 
as pain and death are concerned. 


A RETROSPECT 


How strange it is now to be once more in the 
homeland, not on furlough as usual, but for an 
indefinite period, separated from the work which 
seems to have become a part of one’s very life, and 
with a future that, at the moment, seems extremely 
uncertain. All will depend on the outcome of this 
hideous war. 

It is a good time to glance backward into the 
years and make an inventory of what has been 
accomplished during thirty-four years—what has 
been the real outcome of this investment of time, 
of life, and service. 

At times our work has seemed to be largely 
physical and philanthropic, but that has not been 
its chief importance. It would hardly have been 
worth while to spend all these years in an alien land 
among a strange people for that alone. We have 
tried to follow in the steps of the Great Physician 
who used physical healing only as a means to spirit- 
ual sin-sick healing. It has been our great joy to see 
some results. When we came away, we left a little 
group of believers having a little church of their 
own with 400 members, with their own officers and 
teachers, and self-supporting. It is not as easy to 
become a church member out there as it is in 
America. In a sense, they have to be hand-picked, 
one by one, taught, trained, tested, and on trial, 
sometimes for months on end, before they are 
thought ready to assume the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of Christian church membership. 

Every year some are dismissed from the colon 
as cured, or in whom the disease has been sufficiently 
arrested so as to enable them to take their places in 
society and lead a normal life. Several have become 
successful merchants and useful in other occupa- 
tions. I am very proud of my own personal staff 
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who have been with me in their loyal and devoted 
service. No less than a dozen of my trained Korean 
boys from our general hospital have taken up private 
medical practice and have made a success of it. 

Do you ask, “Has it been really worth while 
with all the strain, contact, and heartache connected 
with work of this kind?” 

Listen. When I left my home in Arkansas the 
first time it was hard to break away from home- 
land, family, and friends, but that did not hurt nearly 
as much as when I would have to leave my leper 
folk on my occasional visits home. They would 
come down to the seashore to see me depart and, 
kneeling on the beach, with tears streaming down 
their faces and their stumps of hands uplifted, 
beseech me not to stay away too long else they 
might not be there on my return. Now that really 
hurt deep down. I knew some of them would be 
gone before my return. It reminded me of the 
little band of believers who bade farewell to the 
Apostle Paul on the beach at Ephesus. “And they 
all wept sore .. . sorrowing most of all... that they 
should behold his face no more.” 

At the moment the future is unpredictable. Has 
this door of service which has been open to us for 
so long been closed to us indefinitely? Has it been 
closed so that other doors of equally important 
service may be opened? We can only “wait 
patiently on the Lord” and seek guidance, having 
His never-failing promise, “J will guide thee with 
mine eye.” 


A PRospPECT 


And now for a glance into the future. We are 
waiting and planning and preparing for what may 
be ahead. We would, of course, prefer to return 
to the land and the people whom we have learned 
to know and to love. We know their language and 
their customs, and it would be something like a 
home-going. 

But there are other lands in Far Eastern Asia 
where the need and opportunity are just as great. 
Later on the need will be very great in the land 
of China whose people have endured so much in the 
last five years. They need what we can give them. 

During His brief ministry of three years on earth 
the Great Physician healed more lepers than He 
did of any other class of diseases according to the 
record, He lifted them up from the lowest depths 
of physical filth and degradation into the highest 
heights of physical cleanliness and spiritual purity 
and we, too, would follow in His steps, remembering 
that He said, 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these ... ye have done it unto me.” 
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WE HAVE MUCH TO BE THANKFUL FOR IN THAT OUR 
work in Africa has not, thus far, been greatly af- 
fected by the war. A native chief came to one of 
our missionaries recently and asked, “Is it really 
true that there is fighting going on in the foreign 
country?” We have felt the war most because of 
the great difficulty of getting missionaries back 
from furlough and the still greater difficulty of 
getting out any new missionaries when they are so 
greatly needed. While the strain of carrying on with 
a depleted missionary force is heavy, we thank the 
Lord that we can see the progress of His Kingdom 
during the present world situation. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 
BIBANGA 


The Zam Zam incident largely accounted for the 
stopping of missionaries returning to the field and 
of all new workers coming out. Bibanga was one 
of the stations that suffered most in this connection. 
Seeing this situation coming, we urged our native 
workers, pastors, and elders, to assume more respon- 
sibility for their work. These workers responded in 
a fine way. As a result the work has held its own, 
and perhaps gone forward some. This fact is seen 
in the rather marked increase in church member- 
ship. 

During the year two native pastors and three 





. *Rev. J. K. Hobson is an evangelistic missionary, located at Mboi 
Station, Congo Belge. 
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Through the Year 









in Congo 


By J. K. HOBSON* 










Rev. W. F. McElroy itinerat- 

ing. Phonograph, radio, and 
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native elders have been ordained. The year has 
been marked by the absence of any trouble with 
the Romanist workers in the field. T'shiunga Daniel 
made one visit to the station and did fine evan- 
gelistic work in and around Bibanga. We have had 
the largest enrollment of boarding students in the 
history of the station, and many of these have been 
received into church membership. We are being 
forced to build another dormitory for boys. 

The outstanding month of the year is the Pre- 
Easter one, during which Every person on Bibanga 
Station takes part in organized Bible study. Also 
the annual conference for native evangelistic work- 
ers and their wives was held on the station with 
good results. 


BULAPE 


The outstanding feature of this year has been the 
increased number of native evangelistic workers 
sent out. From Mr. Allen’s students, we were able to 
send out about thirty young men into the out- 
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stations. We called in some of our assistant out- 
station teachers and some of the poorest trained 
out-station teachers, and the best of these we sent 
out this year with much more training, inspiration, 
and enthusiasm than they had before. While they 
are not sufficiently trained to keep working indefi- 
nitely, if we can call them back in a couple of years 
from now and give them some more training and 
inspiration, we will be finding a solution to our 
great problem of reaching unreached villages. 


LUBONDAI 


The requests for teachers from eighty-five vil- 
lages, including these from the new Luisa territory, 
shows the constant growth in the out-station exten- 
sion work. Thirty new evangelistic workers have 
actually been sent out, ten of these were furnished 
us from the other stations of our Congo Mission. 
Twenty of these new workers were placed in the 
new Luisa territory. 

We have been especially encouraged by the in- 
terest of the native Christians of certain villages in 
the building of sun-dried brick chapels. Of the three 
built recently, one is unusually large, with a seating 
capacity of about five hundred. It was built by 
Evangelist Lumbala in his own native village. He 
spent three months there, drew a plan of the church 
on paper, supervised the collecting of materials, 
sawing lumber, and the making of the bricks, and 
then he supervised the construction of the building. 
Especially commendable is the fact that this build- 
ing was an idea that originated with the native and 
was done by interested natives without any cost 
whatever to the Mission. 

The most interesting feature of the Lubondai 
evangelistic work during the past year has been the 
placing of native evangelistic workers in the 
new Luisa Territory, seventy-five miles south of 
Lubondai. Our mission accepted the evangelistic 
responsibility of this vast territory upon condition 
that the home Church would furnish the necessary 
additional missionary staff and budget to properly 
work the new field. A temporary arrangement was 
made by Lubondai and Mboi, but the Mission be- 
lieves that the ideal plan for permanent occupation 
is to establish a mission station in the new field. 
The need is urgent and the challenge is great. 


Meo! 


The most interesting and inspiring incident of the 
past year connected with Mboi station was their 
part in the new Luisa territory, as stated above. 
This station took off a slice of about 25 miles square 
with a population of about 25,000, and that, added 
to the something like 100,000 people we already had, 
together with the natural growth of the work, with 
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just one missionary couple here on the field now 
and with our limited number of native workers, has 
given us such fine opportunities and such heavy 
responsibilities that we hardly see how to measure 
up to all that should be done. Our need for mis- 
sionaries and native workers is dire and urgent. 

Three of our native students for the ministry 
have completed their preliminary training here and 
have gone to the Morrison Bible School at Mutoto 
for three years of final training before being sent 
to the out-stations. Among them is Payila John, the 
first Protestant convert among the Babindi Tribe. 
He was received into church membership in his 
early teens, went to Mboi Station to go to school, 
and has developed in a fine way. We were most 
thankful when he decided to study for the gospel 
ministry, and we hope that he may lead many to 
Christ. 

With about a hundred villages ready for oc- 
cupancy now, about two hundred that should be 
occupied just as soon as possible, and with no more 
trained native workers available, you can see how 
great is our need for: more workers. “How shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” 


MutTotTo 


In addition to the better-trained native workers 
in the out-stations, Mutoto Station also has eleven 
partly-trained native teachers who work for the 
advancement of the Kingdom in the out-stations 
without pay. That is fine proof that the Kingdom 
of God means something to them. 

Of the eighty-five students in the Morrison Bible 
School, twenty-four have been furnished by the 
local station and normally become available upon 
their graduation for out-station work. 


KaASHA 


This year there has been an increase in students 
entering the ministry. Six students have already been 
sent to the Morrison Bible School at Mutoto to 
complete their training, and six more are in the 
class due to go there this coming year. We had a 
most helpful conference with the native leaders 
and out-station workers at their annual meeting. 


THE New Luisa FIELD 


This adjoining Mission, as you know, was closed 
by the government and your African Mission was 
asked to take the evangelistic responsibility for the 
large new field. 

The field is well populated, and if you could see 
their lack of clothing and their general practically 
savage condition you could better understand their 
great need for Christ. Probably the majority of the 
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older men have eaten human flesh at one time or 
another. They place no value on human life except 
for the fear of punishment by the government for 
murder. Strange to say the missionaries and other 
white people are in practically no danger; because 
there are few white people, and they are well 
known, and the risk of punishment is too great. 
But native workers going among them do run some 
risk. Some times they have had narrow escapes, but 
they have escaped. 

At this time, when so many of our young people 
who might have been missionary recruits are being 
called to the colors, when there is great danger in 
travel, when space on steamers and airplanes is 
reserved for our military force, and when at the 
same time thousands of our African natives are 
dying without Christ, what is the home Church 
going to do about it? Here is the great opportunity 
and challenge of this new section and there are 
others like it all over our whole Africa field. 


EpDUCATIONAL WorK 


There is danger that some may hold the theory 
that education is not the best means of uplifting the 
African people. What kind of work would your 
missionaries in Africa be doing if they did not make 
a serious effort to teach native Christians to read 
their own Bibles? And if the native workers we 
sent out to preach Christ had no education? Here 
in the Congo we do not find schools run by the 
government or by the natives. Roman Catholic 
schools are not noted for their broad-mindedness in 
taking Protestant pupils without requiring them to 
change their faith. We missionaries are not interested 
in education as an end in itself, but as a vital part 
of the evangelistic work. 

At our last annual meeting of the Africa Mission 
the purpose of education work was re-stated thus: 


“The purpose of our Educational Department is to de- 
velop an efhcient leadership for the spread of the gospel in 
the Congo and to build up an intelligent membership for 
Christ’s Church. We realize that such an ideal can be ac- 
complished only with students who have been born again 
and come to a personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

“To this end the primary aim of our schools shall be to 
make them a source for training those who are to preach the 
gospel and form the body of an indigenous native church. 
Since the illiteracy of the country is so universal, we con- 
sider the Educational Department an integral part of our 
evangelistic work.” 


The school work in every station is ever growing, 
and more students are planning to continue their 
studies in the Morrison Bible School, many looking 
forward to evangelistic work or the ministry. 


THE J. LEIGHTON WILSON PREsS 
In the absence of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longe- 
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necker, who took a well-earned and much-needed 
vacation in South Africa, Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., 
has taken over the routine operation of the press, 
and has been running it without a hitch. Mrs, Vass 
has been a great help also in the preparation of the 
native paper, “News of the Kasai People.” 

The work done for the year totals 2,592,430 
printed pages, with a total typesetting of 1,660 
pages. This shows that the work has been holding 
up well and our prospects for the future are bright. 

The native paper, “News of the Kasai People,” 


‘published each month, continues its important part 


in the spread of the gospel. Very many letters are 
received from happy and thankful readers of this 
paper. They call it “My Friend,” and use many 
other expressions to show that this publication means 
much to them. 


MepicaL WorkK 


We have five large hospitals on our five stations, 
each manned, ordinarily, by a doctor, with a sixth 
doctor to try to take care .of the work of the doc- 
tors who happen to be on furlough. Now we have 
only two doctors on the field, Dr. Mark Poole and 
Dr. Wm. Rule III. Our three other doctors are in 
the United States for health reasons. The recent 
death of our fourth doctor, Dr. Stixrud, was a great 
loss to the work. Perhaps you can imagine in a way 
what it means for two doctors to try to spread over 
this large field. They are trying to take care of our 
own missionaries, of five hospitals with the thou- 
sands of native patients, of the leper camps, and so 
on. We do not have our normal quota of missionary 
trained nurses, either. 

Our doctors have trained some of the native boys 
as helpers and they have done most efficient work. 
The “Medical Boy,” as we call him, is vitally in- 
terested in his work and is valuable in keeping our 
native workers in better physical condition, in treat- 
ing outside natives, and in breaking down prejudice 
in the hearts of a heathen people. In Mboi a “Medi- 
cal Boy” holds a service at the dispensary every 
morning, does personal work among the patients, 
and distributes portions of Scripture to any who 
can read, Lives have been saved, bodies healed, and 
souls brought to Christ. 


INDUSTRIAL WoRK 


The situation in Africa seems to be unique in that 
our own missionaries have to oversee the construc- 
tion of all our buildings, which also includes the 
preparation of much of the material to be used. 
If bricks are wanted, the clay must be selected, the 
bricks moulded and burned—which often involves 
staying on the job for three days and nights with 
each kiln of bricks. The lumber, if wanted, must 
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be sawed by hand, seasoned and kiln-dried and then 
planed—usually by hand. Hardware and such ma- 
terials are usually ordered from the States months 
and months before they are to be used. It is almost 
impossible now, on account of the war, to obtain 
materials of this kind. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Africa Mission throws out to you of the 
home Church a challenge and an appeal. The chal- 


lenge is the New Luisa FIELD, densely populated, 


with only a few native workers who were placed 
there at a sacrifice to our other work, and without 
a single Protestant missionary in that field at this 
time. We also wish to remind you of the challenge 


of our whole Africa field, with its hundreds of 
thousands of unreached natives, and with doors that 
are wide open during this present world situation, 
in fact, where Protestant missionaries are given 
better government consideration because of the 
world situation. 

We appeal to you of the home Church for your 
prayers and wholehearted support. You have sent 
us to represent you out here on the front lines, 
We merely plant the seed, the Lord gives the in- 
crease, and that increase usually comes only in 
answer to prayer. We never needed your prayers 
more than we do now. “For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” 





The Florida Chain of 


By B. LOUISE WOODFORD* 


Missionary Assemblies 


THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF THE FLORIDA CHAIN OF 
Missionary Assemblies proved the most outstand- 
ing in its history. The chain operated in fifteen 
cities, from Jacksonville south to Miami, across 
central Florida to Orlando, to the West Coast for 
St. Petersburg and to the far northwestern section 
at the State capital, Tallahassee. Private cars have 
usually made this two thousand mile circuit in 
leisurely time, but this year, even with trains and 
busses, every appointment was kept on schedule 
time. Every member of the group kept in good 
health for the five weeks. 

In evaluating this year’s work, Dr. Harry N. 
Holmes, speaking for the faculty, said, “It is a 
great time for emphasis on the Missionary Chain. 
Its objectives were never more needed. The re- 
sponses everywhere indicated the wisdom of keeping 
the Assemblies ‘in being,’ for 1943 was ripe for 
the message.” 

Some of the high peaks were: the all-day Sunday 
Conference of the 275 Miami youth at the Woman’s 
Club; the 45 engagements in men’s and women’s 
clubs; the opportunity at Army Bases, which in- 
cluded three thousand officers at Miami Beach; the 
opportunity to reach 43 high schools with an enroll- 
ment of approximately one thousand each; the Sun- 
day in St. Petersburg and Clearwater when the 
members of the Team spoke to about fifteen thou- 
sand in local church services. 


*Miss Woodford is State Director of Florida Chain of Missionary 
Assemblies, headquarters, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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The College Conference at the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, to which 45 young men came 
by bus a distance of 150 miles from Gainesville, was 
the most outstanding. Three hundred youth, under 
the leadership of Dr. Bradford S, Abernathy, had 
two full days with eight members of the team. All 
this was in addition to the morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions held in the largest downtown 
church in each of fifteen cities. The total number 
of engagements was 529. 

The faculty included Dr. George P. Howard of 
Latin America, Dr. Edward G. Mullen of the 
Philippines, Miss Fay Froese of India, Mrs. J. B. 
Hipps of China, Dr. Harry W. Myers (six months 
internment in solitary confinement in Japanese 
prison), John William Hughes of Wales, Miss 
Hypatia Ycas of Lithuania, Dr. Bradford S. Aber- 
nathy and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Knight McGregor as soloist, 
Dr. Harry N. Holmes, Associate Secretary of the 
World Alliance for Friendship. Through the 
Churches, Dr. Wm. H. Junkin of China, Dr. 
Ewart Edmund Turner, former pastor of the Amer- 
ican Church in Berlin, and Dr, J. Wallace Hamilton 
of St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Women representing the Protestant churches of 
Florida direct this missionary enterprise. The ex- 
cellent attendance and the easy financing have con- 
vinced these leaders that the chain can operate even 
under war clouds. The Executive Board met at 
Lake Alfred the last of April to plan for 1944. 
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BELOVED FRIENDS: 

You ask if we are in danger. Certainly we are, 
but not as much as the majority of the 30,000 
inhabitants here, not to mention those in villages 
even nearer the volcano. The dangers are very 
subtle, and Mexicans are slow to realize them until 
it is too late. It rains a fine sand-like black “Dutch 
Cleanser.” In daily sweepings we have gathered up 
as many as 7714 quarts out of our little patio. It 
seeps into every crack and corner. 

Every morning when I look out on the once red- 
tiled roofs, and see the dark gray mantle over every- 
thing, on each tiny leaf and petal, and the sky so 
thick that we can look at the sun without blinking, 
my heart aches for the poor people. The simple 
words of Longfellow: 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


spur me to put on my clothes and my face mask, 
and get into the battle. Before we tackle the patio, 





*On pages 176 and 177 in the April Survey, pictures and inter- 
estung items from Mrs. R. C, Morrow were published. The follow- 
ing letter tells in detail what the natives as well as Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrow were experiencing, at as late a date as April 8. 
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Two street scenes showing the volcano in the distance 


The Volcano 


Still Active 


A SEQUEL’ 





we look at the tracks of little night-creatures— 
crickets, bugs, thousand-legs. One of the latter got 
lost and, like humans, went round and round in 
circles, and finally curled up and died. 

The Health Department and the police seem al- 
most helpless to cope with the situation. People 
here are accustomed to do as they please, and they 
don’t please to shovel up sand, to sprinkle the streets, 
to burn garbage, to take necessary precautions not 
to succumb. There are epidemics of scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, bronchitis, typhoid, and we fear typhus. 
Fleas love sand, and the doctors say they carry 
typhus. The children play in the same sand-pile that 
the dogs use, and that contains street-sweepings, 
donkey and horse manure—then they eat without 
washing their hands. Even if one washes his hands 
on every turn, they are dirty. Finger-nails in mourn- 
ing are the style! Our pastor is a very fastidious 
man, but last night, in his sermon, he made a gesture 
that showed how black his hands were—even the 
pulpit Bible and hymn books and piano keys are not 
exempt from the dust and ashes, 

Our pastor and Mr. Morrow and our Bible School 
boys spent yesterday crating and expressing the 
furniture of a family we helped to evacuate, and 
I cooked dinner for the children. The husband has 
lost his work. He made his living selling soda-pop 
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and soft-drinks, but they aren’t salable these days. 
The people who venture out on the street go 
scurrying to their duties. They don’t seem thirsty 
for cold drinks. In pre-volcanic days, it was hot, 
and one was always thirsty. All along the streets 
there were ice-shavers and bottles of fruit juices to 
be poured over the shaved ice. Now the straw- 
berries have been ruined. The sand is knocking the 
pollen off the fruit trees for many miles around 
here, so there will not be much fruit this year, 
except coffee. The vegetables are wilted and sad. 

People used to saunter around on the plaza and 
eat from tables on the sidewalk. Now living is ex- 
ceedingly difficult and complicated. The technique 
of house-keeping has undergone a revolution. The 
kitchen can’t be closed or ceiled tightly because the 
fumes of charcoal are poisonous. We need grit— 
ves tons of it for stamina—but not in our food and 
lungs and throat and sinuses! The dictionary says, 
“Grit is firmness of character, especially in pain or 
danger; pluck, courage.” It says that in the U. S. 
“gritty” can mean full of pluck, but that it comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon “greot,” which means dust. 

Our constant prayer is that we shall be worthy 
and true. 

All last year I felt that we were barking up the 
wrong tree. We would tackle one person or family, 
who would show interest in the church and in 
reforming their lives, then suddenly they would 
slink back into old ways, or move out of town. 
Many neighbors liked us, but not our way of living. 
Through our English classes, several men have be- 
come interested in reading the Bible, and occa- 
sionally they have come to church. But one man 
said to Mr. Morrow, “When I married, I sold my 
soul to the Church of Rome.” He expressed the 
predicament of many. The volcano has broken down 
prejudices—the sand falls on the rich and poor— 
the good and evil, and we suffer together. 

Who knows but that we are sent here “for such 
a time as this”? Maybe God will spare the city as 
He spared Nineveh. Let us hope. 

One of the persons who succumbed to the rains 
of dust was my neighbor, “Zarephath” (Asuncion). 
One afternoon I was trying to teach the Bible 
School boys when Candida came running to me: 





“My Mother is very ill; she can’t get her breath.” 
I went over, but, being unskilled in such matters, 
I dispatched one of the boys to the hospital to 
bring a nurse; another to the drugstore for a doctor. 
The druggist (a woman) sent a priest on a motor- 
cycle. She herself came with a long wax candle and 
began to give orders for flowers, candles, chairs, and 
so on. So the Bible School boys got busy carting 
over my pots of geraniums. They made an altar 
with one of my chairs. My brass candlesticks held 
the candles which lighted the windowless room, 
We had to shut the door because passers-by, seeing 
the priest’s motorcycle, crowded around with 
morbid curiosity. The priest was very kind, and 
my friend died peacefully while I tried to make 
my arms long enough to take in all the orphans. 
That was some days ago. I will spare you the grue- 
some details of the interlude, and all the time the 
volcano was getting more monstrous and threaten- 
ing. I thank God that my friend was released. The 
children are now in small orphan homes with kind 
nuns. It isn’t my idea of rearing children, girls 
segregated in one home and boys in another, but 
I’m trying not to be an impatient idealist. 

The sweet, gentle nuns are having an awful time 
with those street gamins. They don’t want to be 
clean, nor eat at tables, nor brush their teeth. They 
want to play marbles for keeps, jump on passing 
cars, tease one another, and fight. The mother 
superior told me that even little Tony curses. My 
Sunday-school children had made the same com- 
plaint to me. I used to take them to Sunday school, 
but, after the mother got so sick, she was afraid 
to let them go—for we are heretics, even “Bol- 
sheviki.” 

For three weeks it has been so dark that we have 
to use electric lights all day. We feel so sorry for 
people who have no lights. Candles are extremely 
expensive. Last Friday it was so weird and threaten- 
ing that hundreds of people marched through the 
streets with lighted candles. An image of “Christ 
of Pardon” on the cross at the head of the proces- 
sion. The people chanted something I didn’t under- 
stand, and they seemed comforted somewhat. 


Mepora Askew Morrow. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1942—June 1, 1942 
Receipts—April 1, 1943—June 1, 1943 


Increase for two months 
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Happy Birthday to You! 
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Sophie B. Wright schools and received her 
B.A. degree from Louisiana State University. 
Her R.N. degree was obtained from Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans, La. Miss Moore goes to 
Africa, to our Congo Mission, to practice her 
profession, and will be assigned to a hospital 


after her arrival there. Mr. Wayne Pethick 


Miss Margaret Wood 
Moore, R.N. 


Mr. Wayne Pethick. Mr. Pethick was born in 
Youngwood, Pennsylvania, and, after attending 


Brussells, and in addition had private lessons in 
Brussells. He goes to Africa, to our Congo Mis- 


preparatory schools, received his B.A. degree 
from Missouri Valley College. He also attended 
Waynesburg College and the University of 
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sion, as a teacher of missionaries’ children, and 
will join the staff of the Central School for Mis- 
sionaries’ Children at Lubondai, Congo Belge. 
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Highland Institute Campus 


Highland Institute 


By MRS. YORK M. JACKSON* 


Meets the Challenge 


WE ARE ALL THINKING THESE DAYS IN TERMS OF 
War and Defense, and there are many questions in 
our minds and in yours about the effect of present 
conditions upon educational institutes. 

We have been fortunate this year in being able 
to carry on our school program, although we have 
not had our usual number of teachers. We plan to 
continue with our work next year even though our 
faculty and staff may decrease in number, and we 
are called upon to meet on every side a constant 
increase in all costs and wages. Everyone, every- 
where, is overcoming hardships and obstacles, so we 
plan to “carry on.” 

Many books on science, biology, and the Bible, 
and books of fiction have been added to our library 
this past year. Students are reading these books for 
recreation as well as in connection with their class 
work. That they appreciate them is shown by their 
eagerness to read. 

Educational films shown twice a week, and a 
comedy with one of these, help to provide recrea- 
tion, and give information about other countries, 
production, science, music, and health. These 
shows are all free, and many times our community 
neighbors come to see them. Of other recreations, 


*Mrs. Jackson is the wife of the Principal of Highland Institute 
and a member of its staff. 
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Y.P.C. Council—Highland Church 


table games are probably the most popular. The 
boys are especially happy to have a ping-pong table. 
They are planning to hold a tournament soon to 
really decide who the “champion” is. Our basket- 
ball team made an unusually good record this year. 

Our gymnasium has been enlarged, which has 
helped our recreational program immensely. There 
is a pressing need, however, for slides, swings, and 
such playground equipment as can be available all 
during the year for use by the smaller children of 
the community. 
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Highland Graduates, 1942 


Due to the resignation of the foreman, our wood- 
shop is no longer in full-time use. This former staff 
member heeded the call of defense work and has 
not been replaced. The work that is done in the shop 
is only for our immediate use on the campus. 

We are making an effort to take part in the 
collection of scrap, Red Cross drives, and in the 
production of food. Our boys are helping to prepare 
the land for the summer crops and are taking care 
of the dairy and of the chickens. We now have 
three hundred and sixty-one baby chicks in our 
new chicken house. At present we are well supplied 
with eggs, and these chicks will help to solve our 
food problem next year. 

Many of our former students are now serving 
in the Armed Forces in all parts of the world and 
in many branches of the service. It will be in- 
teresting to hear them relate their experiences when 
there is no censorship. Recently a former student 
wrote in part, “I am enjoying the best of health, and 
my mind often wanders back to Highland and all 
the good times I enjoyed there. That is certainly 
a wonderful institution and the teachings that one 
gets there will long stick with them. At least I know 
they have with me. I am on an Island in the South 
Pacific and have already had contact with the 
enemy.” In closing his letter he says, “May High- 
land carry on.” He is located, like so many men and 
women in the service, in a place where material 


things do not have the value they did at one time. 

Young men who are now in school and have 
registered are eager to go into the service. One boy 
expresses their spirit by saying, “I am going the 
day school closes.” We want to give them all the 
assistance we can, and we know that spiritual guid- 
ance is the most helpful thing they can have at any 
time, but especially now. How well we succeed in 
helping them will only be known at the testing 
time, and no one knows when or where that will be. 

Our boys are given guidance in all their work 
and especially in their study of the Bible. Many 
are receiving worth-while experience in leadership 
in their Y.P.C. organization. New pictures and im- 
provements have made our Bible room very at- 
tractive and a real inspiration to the students, 

Rev. W. H. Jackson of Jackson, Kentucky, con- 
ducted a series of evangelistic services the week of 
Thanksgiving. The results of those meetings have 
continued to grow, and we are looking forward to 
a similar series of services to be held this spring. 

Our church bell is still ringing. We hope to keep 
it ringing. There is a need for a Home Mission 
pastor here. However, we have been fortunate in 
being able to maintain all of our services and in 
carrying on some of our outpost work. 

The defense work of Christianity must be carried 
on with those who remain here throughout the dura- 
tion as a foundation for the world after the war. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—June 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—June 1, 1943 


Increase for two months 
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$26,234.01 
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Home Missions 


By F. C. TALMAGE* 


in Atlanta Presbytery 


2g Ete 


wise. =~ a ee 


New Smyrna Presbyterian Church under construction 


Nore: The following article is an address delivered by 

Rev. F. C. Talmage to the Presbyterian Ministers’ Associa- 
tion of Atlanta, Georgia, which on the occasion of its 
weekly meeting had assembled at the Smyrna Church, near 
Conyers, Georgia, to inspect its new building under con- 
struction. The Smyrna Church was 116 years old, and was 
one of the oldest churches in the presbytery. Associated 
with the old church is the old camp-ground, now used as 
the Conference Ground of the Presbytery. The original 
frame church building was destroyed by fire in February, 
1942, and is now being replaced by an impressive and ade- 
quate granite structure. 
“Other men laboured, and ye are entered into their 
labours” is as true for us as it was for the disciples 
at Sychar. The home-mission enterprise of today is 
but the outgrowth and the continuation of the 
vision, devotion, faithfulness, and sacrifice of the 
generations now gone. Here is a living movement 
that gains momentum as it goes, and its last on- 
ward impulse shall not cease “till earth’s remotest 
nation has learned Messiah’s name.” To realize its 
power and to estimate its possibilities, one has only 
to observe it in action. I shall endeavor to unfold 
this movement to you in this historic spot, which 
through a century and a quarter has felt all its 
heart-throbs. 

The home-mission enterprise began in Atlanta as 
the State of Georgia was feeling the influence of 
two important inventions. The Clermont’s journey 
on the Hudson had revealed the possibilities of every 


*Rev. F. C. Talmage, D.D., is Superintendent of Home Missions 
for Atlanta Presbytery. 
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river, and the building of a cotton-gin in a little 
shop near Savannah had revealed the possibilities of 
every Southern acre. In consequence each river de- 
veloped a town at its head of navigation—Columbus 
on the Chattahoochee, Macon on the Ocmulgee, 
Milledgeville on the Oconee. Settlers had pushed 
through to Ross’s Landing on the Tennessee, now 
Chattanooga. Home-seekers had also penetrated far 
over the Savannah River into rich and virgin coun- 
try in northeast Georgia and had built their own 
noble culture. The great area between all these 
points was the wilderness hunting-ground of the 
Creek Indians, but coveted by the white man to 
grow his cotton. By bribery, by cajolery, trickery, 
and the sheer weight of a surging multitude, the 
Creek was moved out and the new settler moved in. 
They came as in the later gold rush to California, 
or as in the opening of Oklahoma to the squatter; 
on foot, on horse, in ox-cart, by mule-team, and in 
canoe or paddle-wheel boat. In the main they came 
from the northeast over the trade-route that led 
eventually to New Orleans. Some came from the 
lower country over routes that converged at 
Decatur. Swiftly they covered the area. They were 
practical farmers; they were land speculators, they 
were shiftless floaters; they were adventurers; they 
were devout people; they were reckless and aban- 
doned. According to narrative of the presbytery, 
“There was a famine of the preached word, and 
there was speculation in real-estate.” This was the 
frontier in which some churchmen lamented that 
“Presbyterianism is not popular,” and which proved 
to be fertile ground for the conflict of sects. Con- 
gregationalism was arrayed against Calvinism, and 
a young presbytery felt called upon to require its 
elders to subscribe to the Westminister Confession. 
From this frontier first there came a cry of the 
destitute, and in response to this cry came an answer 
in the organization of twenty Presbyterian churches 
in the period of ten years from 1825 to 1835, in the 
area now known as Atlanta Presbytery. 

The moving unchurched people have always 
challenged the devotion of the faithful. This cry of 
destitution was heard by young men of evangelistic 
zeal with equipped minds and unselfish hearts. But 
only such in any age have ever served worthily the 
home-mission cause. There were no churches to 
issue calls. The missionary came, with only his faith 
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in God and his consecrated talents. This was the 
age of the teacher-preacher. The first of these 
teacher-preachers, John S. Wilson, came to Law- 
renceville to become the rector of a school; yet for 
him the school was always secondary, His was al- 
ways the vision of taking the country for Christ 
and His Church. His watchful eye overlooked no 
opportunity to found a new church. Through more 
than half of his long active ministry of fifty years 
he was also a schoolteacher. Presbytery complained, 
seventeen years after the establishment of the first 
churches, that there were but two pastors of 
churches, and that three fourths of all the ministers 
were compelled to teach school. Undiscouraged, 
they formed at their very first Presbytery meeting 
a Board of Domestic Missions, which had no finan- 
cial support. They dreamed of winning the area. 
They planned; they labored; they prayed; and they 
challenged the presbytery. Churches shared their 
ministers; Decatur and Fairview each lending their 
minister four Sabbaths a year to Smyrna. They as- 
signed their ministers to conduct three- and four- 
day meetings, sometimes under brush arbors, to 
protract them if interest was good, to have a sacra- 
mental Sabbath, and to receive an offering. They 
coéperated with the Georgia Bible Society, and 
they outfitted their domestic missionaries with Bibles 
and tracts. They welcomed accredited evangelists 
to itinerate, and provided, on occasion, support for 
from thirty to ninety days. These men, poorly 
equipped with the necessaries of life, but bringing 
the full measure of devotion, were honored of the 
Spirit by gracious revivals, which were experienced 
again and again. When they were weak, then were 
they strong. 

These Boards of Domestic Missions were weak 
things, struggling against odds, but always strug- 
gling. Wherever John Wilson went there was a 
Board of Domestic Missions. In 1825 he came to 
the new country; that year a Board of Missions was 
set up. Flint River was established in 1834, John 
Wilson was there, and there was a Board of Domes- 
tic Missions, The same was true when Atlanta 
Presbytery was established, but this time it was a 
committee. During the year 1838 the Board re- 
ceived a total of $1,000 with which to supplement 
salaries. Moses Alexander of Ft. Gaines made a 
bequest to help maintain a missionary. In 1845 H. P. 
Richards gave $100.00 for Domestic Missions, and 
they recorded it in the minutes of the presbytery. 
T hen came a time of prosperity in business and 
in the church, which prevailed until the darkness of 
war. As many as five missionaries were listed at one 
time. One served the church for three fourths of 
his time, and gave the remainder to the Board. One 
Itinerated among vacant churches. One gave his 
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Fairview Presbyterian Church near Lawrenceville, Georgia— 
oldest organization in Atlanta Presbytery 


time to ministry among Negroes, One, a retired 
minister, traveled as a colporter, and the other di- 
rected a school at Griffin. The Board was looked 
upon with suspicion. With timidity, it ventured to 
group churches. Later it was instructed to assign 
ministers. Then matters began to be referred to the 
Committee. Then it was authorized to superintend 
the whole arrangement of supplies for vacant 
churches. The words “quotas” and “delinquent 
churches” began to be heard. Once in desperation 
presbytery made it obligatory that each minister 
give two-weeks time to such destitute places as 
should be assigned by the Committee, and to report 
back when the duty was discharged. Thus an 
organized method of practical aid by the strong 
churches for the weak was developed. It was blessed 
of God in many revivals, in the organization of new 
churches, and in a growing presbytery. 

There is also a story of struggling and weak 
churches. Some almost died aborning. In 1834 six- 
teen churches were reported in the present area of 
Atlanta Presbytery, two of them regarded as “so 
weak as to suggest dissolving.” Five others disap- 
peared from the rolls in a very few years. Three 
more always had a precarious existence. But six of 
them had a glorious and influential ministry, and 
have done yeoman service throughout the years. 
They bore the heat and burden of the day, and 
some have decreased while the newer churches in- 
creased. But is it strange that some of the churches 
were weak? They enjoyed the services of a minister 
only when a school could be located in which he 
could teach. For years at a time there was no 
minister. Often a three- or four-day protracted 
meeting in the summer was the full measure of their 
spiritual nourishment. Again and again they sought 
help from the presbytery. The rough conditions of 
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the frontier often overwhelmed them. Sometimes 
they sought shelter in another denomination. On 
the stones over the graves of the dead churches 
appear such names as Brainerd, Fayetteville, Salem, 
Carmel, White Sulphur, Alcovia, Harmony, Frank- 
lin, Palmetto, Union, Chapel, White Oak, Zebulon, 
Bowenville, and others. Of some, the place thereof 
knows it no more. Some served their day and gen- 
eration well. Others failed because of the weak- 
ness of the Home Mission enterprise. 

All this time our method of work and our present 
Home Mission enterprise were developing, Sustenta- 
tion work, or help given to the weak churches, has 
always required a large part of Home Mission in- 
terest and support, and will probably continue to do 
so. Ninety-five per cent of all our churches have 
come to strength through this aid. However, it can 
be justified only as the churches themselves culti- 
vate a vision of and move toward self-support. 

Particular missions for weaker peoples have been 
undertaken. In the early days, a missionary was sent 
to the Cherokee Indians. A mission center for the 
Syrian people was maintained as long as they lived 
in their own community. The church has en- 
deavored to fulfil its responsibilities to the Negroes. 
Again and again presbytery counsels its churches in 
this matter. It urges Sunday schools for Negroes. 
A Negro church was organized in Atlanta in 1879; 
it died, Zion Church, of which Rev. W. H. Sheppard 
was pastor before he went to Africa, is gone. The 
Frazier Street Mission, begun in 1898, grew into 
Memorial Church in 1923, and now renders an 
effective ministry, with the largest membership of 
all the Negro churches in our Assembly. 

Venture in Church Building was not made by 
the Board of Domestic Missions until 25 years after 
its establishment. In 1849 an effort was made to 
assist the new church at Perry. Four years later the 
First Presbyterian Church of Atlanta came to pres- 
bytery, stating that they had erected a church build- 
ing costing $4,000, and that they had been able to 
raise $2,000, and sought the remainder from presby- 
tery. Whereupon presbytery ordered that there be 
a collection taken in every church to provide as- 
sistance. One might well picture such an appeal 
being made in Decatur, LaGrange, Newnan, 
Smyrna, Bethany, and Philadelphia churches, these 
being then the strong churches. Probably some 
doubted the wisdom of this effort, or so many spe- 
cial collections, but surely none ever dreamed how 
much such an investment would count in the King- 
dom of God. Many other such investments have 
been and are being made, and their value only 
eternity can measure. ‘ 

One other development was noted in the Home 
Mission method. It is noted in an early period of 
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prosperity, when the Board of Missions undertoox 
to employ the Rev. R. T. Marks as full-time evan- 
gelist for the salary of $1,500. He served for only 
seven months. Others followed from time to time 
when conditions favored, and names such as Dubose, 
Mack, Hunt, and Hemphill appear. Out of this ex- 
perience developed the continuous administrative 
Superintendent. 

Time would fail to tell of the missionaries them- 
selves, who through faith wrought righteousness, and 
out of weakness were made strong. The work goes 
on, not by gifts, nor by administration, but by the 
life service of the missionaries, who with self sacri- 
fice keep their faith firm and their vision high. 
Undaunted by discouragement, they preserve and 
preach and pray and plead and hope. They spend 
their lives unhonored by the throng, but churches 
live where they labored. We pay our tribute to 
them. They have been “steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,” for they know 
that their “Jabour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

We must not forget the romance of the outpost. 
Donald Fraser in Decatur, Georgia, Dr, Barnett at 
the First Church in Atlanta, and Dr. Strickler at 
Central Church led their people in the establish- 
ment of mission Sunday schools. Devoted men and 
women give their Sabbath afternoons to helpin 
in these Sunday schools. The two original churches 
of Atlanta have multiplied themselves and their 
service and influence, so that now there appears the 
list of thirty churches in greater Atlanta, with a 
combined membership of over 13,000. The realiza- 
tion of the hopes of these earlier leaders has made 
the city of Atlanta the strongest center of Presby- 
terianism in the South. Is our faith in tomorrow and 
our dream of tomorrow less compelling than that 
our fathers experienced? 

And so the saying is true, “Other men laboured, 
and we are entered into their labours.” The past 
speaks to us in the words that one minister used to 
his elders: “I have given you an example, that so 
laboring ye ought to help the weak, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus that he himself 
said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Our work today is but the fulfilment of yester- 
day’s dream. Forty churches are now aided in 
maintaining regular services of worship, and twenty- 
five workers are assured of their monthly salaries. 
In each of the past two years $5,000 has been in- 
vested by the Committee in various church prop- 
erties. During the last twenty years eighteen 
churches have relieved the Committee of all financial 
obligation, and it is highly probable that the suc- 
ceeding five years will show other churches follow- 
ing in their steps. New churches are waiting to be 
organized. Only the vitality of a great presbytery 
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which has developed a home-mission heart could 
have made it possible for a small group of earnest 
eople, such as make up the Alexander Memorial 
Church, to break ground in January 1941, and to 
have their beautiful church completed and paid for 
at the close of 1942. 

What of the future? Churches are talking of out- 
posts as never before. An adequate ministry is needed 





Teaching the Bible in 


for every church. Rural churches with a long and 
fruitful service ought to be assisted in improving 
and adapting their buildings for the coming day. 
We cannot longer neglect our Negro neighbors. 
Our growing area faces most inviting opportunities 
today, such as never challenged those who went 
before us. With falling hands they fling the torch. 
Will we keep faith with them? ‘ 


By P. H. GWYNN, JR.* 


The Public Schools of North Carolina 


II—How the Plan Operates 


Winston CHURCHILL, IN HIS GREAT SPEECH DELIVERED 
on March 21, 1943, paid the following tribute to 
the place of religion in the British program of 
education: 


“There is another element which should never be banished 
from our system of education. Here we have freedom of 
thought as well as freedom of conscience. Here we have 
been pioneers of religious toleration. 

“But side by side with all this has been the fact that re- 
ligion has been the rock in the life and character of the 
British people upon which they have built their hopes and 
cast their cares. This fundamental element must never be 
taken from our schools.” 


I. Why Weekday Religious Education in 
North Carolina? 


1. Because all material and social prosperity rests 
on the foundation of spiritual understanding. 

2. Because thousands of North Carolina boys and 
girls are growing up in spiritual illiteracy. Three 
fourths of the youth of our republic between the 
ages of 5 and 17 years receive very little or no re- 
ligious instruction. In North Carolina it is estimated 
that 730,214 children fall within this group, about 
65°% of the total number. 

3- Because the Bible, as Walter Lippman has said, 
is the core of our democratic culture. 

4. Because many of our young people are being 
engulfed by a wave of crime and delinquency. 
Moral teaching without religious sanctions is power- 
less to create law-abiding citizens. 

5. Because the inculcation of reverence and de- 
Votion is essential to a complete educational experi- 
ence. 


“Dr. Gwynn, of Davidson College, North Carolina, is Chairman 
of the North Carolina Council of Churches. 
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II. Does the Teaching of the Bible in the Public 
Schools Violate the Principle of Religious 
Freedom P 


This is a vital question which must be answered 
with rigid honesty. Religious freedom is a precious 
heritage undergirding all our civil liberties. Think- 
ing citizens of this nation are willing to make any 
reasonable sacrifice to preserve and enrich it. Will 
the separation of church and state be jeopardized 
by the teaching of the Bible in the public schools, 
or by permitting religious instruction on released 
time? The central objective is to safeguard the rights 
of conscience. This question was discussed in the 
first article in this series, “Constitutional Founda- 
tions,” which appeared in the June issue of this 
periodical. 


III. What Is the Relation of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to this 
Movement P 


1. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is a member of the Committee on Weekday 
Religious Education of the North Carolina Council 
of Churches. 


2. The Department makes no effort to coerce or 
dictate to any local unit in its approach to this prob- 
lem. That means the program can be part time or 
whole time. The work may be limited to the grades 
or to the high school or given in both, The choice 
of a teacher and the salary paid, as well as the nature 
of the curriculum offered, are matters to be deter- 
mined by each community. Credit may be given for 
the work or withheld. 

3. However, if credit is desired, which is to be 
recognized by the state as valid for college entrance, 
the teacher must meet the requirements of the De- 
partment for Certification. These are as follows: 
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1. Fifteen hours of Bible in an accredited institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

2. The usual professional courses required of 
all teachers. 


IV. How Is the Program Organized and 
Administered P 


In a variety of ways, depending upon the needs 
and resources of different communities. There is 
always the necessity of marshalling sufficient public 
sentiment to convince the local school board that the 
work should be offered, and the permission of this 
official group must be secured before courses can 
begin. 


Organization 


1. Frequently the committee sponsoring the move- 
ment represents a codperative endeavor on the part 
of the local churches—the ministerial association 
or a community council of religious education com- 
posed of both ministers and laymen. Following is 
the method which was used for inauguration in 
Asheville: 


“In November, 1935, a resolution was adopted 
by the Business Women’s Circle of the First 
Presbyterian Church to petition the School Board 
and the Superintendent of the Asheville Public 
Schools to permit the teaching of the Bible in all 
city schools. 

“This petition was circulated over a period of 
several months. Hundreds of signatures and en- 
dorsements of a number of organized groups were 
obtained. On August 26, 1937, the petition was 
presented to the School Board. The request was 
granted, with the suggestion on the part of the 
Superintendent that classes for the Senior High 
School be provided first. 

“With the aid of the Asheville Ministerial 
Association, an Interdenominational Committee 
was organized to devise ways for financing the 
project. Members of this committee were ap- 
pointed by the pastors of the Protestant churches 
in the city, An Executive Committee was elected 
from the members of the Interdenominational 
Committee.” 


2. Sometimes the program is fostered by a non- 
sectarian group of interested citizens. A parent- 
teacher organization, for example, or the Y.M.C.A. 
may take the lead. 

3. A combination of the two plans mentioned 
above makes its appearance in certain communities. 
We find in Chattanooga, Tennessee, the following 
agencies backing the teaching of the Bible in the 
public schools: Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Pastors’ Asso- 
ciation, and the P.T.A. 
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4. In two or three states, rules and regulations 
for the program have been worked out on a state- 
wide basis by a joint committee representing the 
various denominations and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Any local community wishing 
to inaugurate Weekday Religious Education in its 
public schools must follow the instructions of the 
state in all matters pertaining to organization, em- 
ployment of teachers, and curriculum. Texas and 
Virginia follow this plan. We have not attempted 
any such scheme in North Carolina, because we 
prefer the freedom provided by local autonomy. 


Administration 


Here again we find a wide range of individual 
differences. 

1. Some are in favor of a greatly improved chapel 
service to be given each day, which will be attended 
by the entire student body. This is fine, as far as it 
goes, but hardly meets the problem of spiritual 
illiteracy, because it lacks the drive and cumulative 
effect of persistent classroom instruction. 

2. Many small communities exercise the right of 
entry. This is the practice of allowing ministers of 
the various churches or their representatives to enter 
the school and give religious instruction durin 
certain periods designated on the schedule. This plan 
is not always effective, for two reasons. Ministers 
usually are overcrowded with their regular pastoral 
duties, and a minister’s personal schedule is likely 
to be upset at any time by an emergency in his 
congregation. 

3. The most successful form of administration 
seems to be the following: The responsible commit- 
tee, representing a large community or a group of 
smaller communities, is clothed with the powers of 
administration in codperation with the school board 
or boards. This committee recommends qualified 
candidates for the teaching positions. It raises the 
money to pay these teachers and to purchase any 
needed equipment. It chooses the curriculum and 
supervises the courses given. 

In Charlotte the committee raises the money and 
turns it in to the Board of Education, where it is 
paid out by the treasurer, as is the money for other 
teachers and other items of expenses. The teachers 
are directly responsible through the principal to the 
Board of Education, as are other teachers. The 
Bible Committee serves as an Advisory Committee. 
The Board would not employ a teacher who has 
not been recommended by it, nor would she teach 
the course in a way that the committee did not 
approve, but the Board of Education holds that it is 
responsible for the teaching and does not delegate 
this authority to any group. 

The teaching may be done on school time and in 
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the school building. That is the plan generally fol- 
lowed in North Carolina. It may be done on re- 
leased time in places provided by the committee 
close to the various school buildings. It is wise to 
follow this procedure, if there is likely to be any 
protest against the use of public-school property. 


V. How Is the Program Financed? 


Financial support constitutes no serious problem 
until the effort is made to provide regularly pre- 
pared teachers for the courses of study. When that 
is done, the following are the most widely-used 
methods of raising the money. 

1. The project may be underwritten by a group of 
responsible citizens and the money secured through 
personal contributions by interested parties. This 
seems rather precarious, because the scheme does 
not carry the backing of a stable organization. Old 
age, death, and departure for other points can play 
havoc with an independent committee of this sort. 

2, Where several agencies participate in the ad- 
ministration of the program, each is expected to 
raise its proportionate share of the funds required 
to carry on the work. This is the plan used in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, where Weekday Religious 
Education has enjoyed a long period of phenomenal 
success. 

3. Perhaps the most universal policy, and in many 
respects the most satisfactory way of getting the 
money, is through the coéperative effort of the 
churches in the community. Each church is repre- 
sented on the general committee of Weekday Re- 
ligious Education. This .committee works out a 
budget for the year and suggests the amount it thinks 
each church should give to the cause. When this is 
accepted and placed in the church budget, the suc- 
cess of the program is assured. 


VI. What Is the Curriculum of Weekday 
Religious Education P 


In North Carolina the chief textbook is the Bible. 
In many communities it is the only instrument in 
the hands of the pupil. This means that the course 
is relatively inexpensive and safeguarded, to some 
extent at least, against sectarian teaching. Individual 
teachers, of course, employ a variety of Bible helps 
and commentaries in the preparation of their work. 
Frequent use is made of pictures, posters, pageants, 
and dramatics to enlist the interest and participation 
of students. 

Practical suggestions regarding curriculum mate- 
rials may be secured by writing the following: 

Minor C. Miller, Secretary, Virginia Council of 
Religious Education, Bridgewater, Va. 
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North Dakota Council of Christian Education— 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Miss Jane Grey, Secretary, the Bible Teachers 
of North Carolina, Salisbury, N. C. 

Dallas, Texas, Board of Education—Bible Study 
Course. 

The Committee on Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion of the North Carolina Council of Churches is 
now engaged in extensive research on the problem 
of the curriculum and hopes to report its findings 
in the near future. 


VII. Where in North Carolina Is the Bible 
Being Taught? 

Nearly ninety communities in -North Carolina 
are reported to have some form of weekday re- 
ligious instruction. Since the movement is growing 
rapidly, it is very difficult to determine the total 
at any one time. The number of children reached 
has quadrupled during the past four years. Classes 
are being held in all types of schools, from the con- 
solidated country district to the largest city in the 
state. A number of other localities are contemplating 
the possibility of inaugurating a program of week- 
day religious education in the near future. 

Thoughtful leaders, both rural and urban in 
North Carolina, are beginning to realize the dangers 
of an education largely secular in its emphasis, They 
are convinced that training of the mind without 
adequate cultivation of the soul tends to breed a 
materialistic philosophy of life which stifles the 
liberty of the spirit. From the realization of this fact 
stems a concerted effort to increase the religious 
content of the child’s educational experience. The 
Committee on Weekday Religious Education of the 
North Carolina Council of Churches is prepared 
to give every assistance possible in making this dream 
come true. 

The editors of Fortune Magazine, by way of in- 
troducing an article entitled “The Edge of the 
Abyss,” from the pen of Alfred Noyes and pub- 
lished in the October, 1942, issue of the magazine, 
make this statement: 


“The secularization of the modern mind is so complete 
that it can even dismiss its opponents’ views with a simple 
epithet—reactionary—the test of the triumph of any revolu- 
tion. But islands of resistance have maintained themselves in 
the intellectual struggle; survivors have continued to assert * 
the old standards until they have become rallying points for 
those who cannot be conciliated or defeated, because noth- 
ing can change their conviction that a godless civilization 
can result only in an inhuman world.” 


Complete elimination of Biblical teaching from 
the program of the public schools is one sure way 
of secularizing the modern mind and producing the 
godless materialism which Fortune thus deplores. 
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Former Pres.-Mex. students: Ruth Salinas Saenz, 
Trini Limon,: Alicia Morin 


Note: The following two articles are human interest 
stories about some of the Alumni and present students of 
Pres.-Mex. Both were written by Miss Johanson. 


TWINS WERE NO LONGER A NOVELTY IN THIS FAMILY. 
But the frailty of the new-born infants became a 
burden rather than a blessing. When Ruth was 
born her sister was sickly as well as weak. The 
mother, not too well herself, realized the impos- 
sibility of trying to keep both babies alive, so she 
gave Ruth to an aunt who had two children of her 
own and the facilities for giving the baby girl the 
proper care and attention. At the death of her sister, 
it was thought advisable not to return Ruth to her 
own mother, for already she had become used to 
her new environment and had learned to love her 
adopted mother as only babies can love. Thus Ruth 
remained in the household of her aunt, learning her 
first lessons of life in that home, and having, as most 
interesting playmates, her older cousins whom she 
called brother and sister. 

Although she grew from her tiniest self to a tall, 
well-formed young woman, quite beyond the aver- 
age stature of Mexicans, Ruth was never really as 


*Miss Johanson is a member of the staff of the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls at Taft, Texas. 
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Living 
Testimonies 


By FRANCES JOHANSON* 


Right, top: Station Wagon, “The Brazos Buggy,” brings 
children to Day Nursery; Luisa Rodriguez, a Pres.-Mex. 
graduate now studying in Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
with a group of children in one of the Vacation Church 
Schools conducted by Pres.-Mex. girls. Summer 1942 


Spee 


strong as normal children, But because of her eager- 
ness to live, to develop, and to become of use, she 
was recommended by one of the ministers in her 
town, and at the tender age of eleven was duly 
enrolled at Pres.-Mex. Her delicateness was accen- 
tuated by her light complexion, her chestnut- 
colored hair, and her sweetness of expression. She 
was an even-tempered girl, and was always trying 
to help someone. She was handicapped by a deaf- 
ness which developed a nervousness in her, but in 
spite of this she was persistent in her studies and 
insisted on studying music. Even though she made 
good grades and was graduated with three and a 
half more credits than were required, Ruth was not 
a bookworm. Delicate youngsters are often put into 
a class by themselves, but Ruth surmounted the 
barriers. She was interested in many things—how 
to be the best Girl Scout, how to become a part 
of the choral group, how to contribute her best to 
young people’s work, how to offer herself in all 
kinds of services, She was liberal in her contribu- 
tions to activities on the campus as well as in the 
“world without,” whenever programs of a special 
nature were required. 

At the close of her career at Pres.-Mex. she gave 
her own piano recital, the only student in the history 
of Pres.-Mex. who has achieved so much in music. 
She is also the only person who holds a certificate 
in High School Music, an honor which she well 
deserves for her faithfulness in this field. 

Because of the desire for a purposeful living 
which was at the roots of her personality, Ruth was 
elected Chairman of Home Missions for the presby- 
tery in the American Young People’s work. Fol- 
lowing her graduation she attended the Young 
People’s Conference at Kerrville, where she ex- 
panded spiritually under the faithful leadership re- 
ceived there. Carrying the high ideals of this Con- 
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Center—Miss Lucia Leal and Vacation School Group. Bottom—Miss Hernandes with Day Nursery children; Mary 
Graillet and Luisa Rodriguez with another Vacation School group 
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ference with her, she entered Daniel Baker College 
in the fall, and, although she had to work to pay 
part of her expenses, she was ever active in church 
work and in making her contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom. At the 1942 Young 
People’s Conference, to which she was a delegate, 
she was elected Synod’s Chairman of Home Mis- 
sions, 

Her second year at Daniel Baker was made pos- 
sible entirely through her own efforts and arrange- 
ments, although she was then but a girl of eighteen. 
Thus she continued her way in spite of the ever- 
increasing cost of living and the cessation of finan- 
cial aid from a scholarship which she had been for- 
tunate enough to receive the first year. 

The next event in the life of this young woman 
was one of great and grave importance, for, at her 
home in Victorial, Ruth Salinas became Mrs. Fortino 
Saenz, Jr. Her new husband, a former Tex.-Mex. 
graduate and draughtsman, trained at Texas A. and 
M. College, is now employed by the government in 
shipbuilding. After a brief honeymoon each went 
back to the work at hand. Mrs. Saenz has continued 
her studies in college with a view toward securing 
a teacher’s certificate in order to continue to give 
aid where it is needed. 

Ruth’s marriage to Fortino at this time in her 
college career was indeed fortunate. For with added 
funds to help her through she has more time for 
thorough study and the opportunity to follow her 
interests in church work. She has a class of women 
in the new Mexican mission that has recently been 
opened at Brownwood. She also gives her service in 
teaching first-aid to those of her race. This practical 
Christian ministry is her contribution in payment 
for the many kindnesses she received when she was 
struggling to survive not only physically, but emo- 
tionally, socially, and in every human realm of life. 

Ruth’s outlook on life is interesting, and a recent 
comment was, “I realize now all the responsibility 
of keeping a girl in Pres.-Mex., and I want to be 
able someday to make it possible for someone else 
to enjoy the same opportunities I had.” 

—0— 

Trini was one of five small children when her 
mother died. The plight of this unhappy family 
came to the attention of Mrs. Cowgill of San Benito, 
who immediately made arrangements for Carmen 
and Vicente to attend Pres.-Mex. To feed, shelter, 
and clothe only three babies instead of five was a 
great relief to the father, and a vision of hope to 
his eldest daughters, For wasn’t Pres.-Mex. the castle 
of dreams to all underprivileged Mexican girls? 

After three years of study Carmen left school 
and went to work in the cotton fields in order that 
her younger sister, Trinidad Limon, might come and 
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have her chance. Trini also worked in the fields, as 
young as she was; and the other children, too, be- 
came transients, moving from harvest field to harvest 
field as the various products ripened and gave work 
to the thousands who must live in this way. Carmen 
contracted tuberculosis and later died. Vicente, after 
a few more years at Pres.-Mex., married. Trini was 
finally enrolled at Pres.-Mex. at the age of fourteen 
and stayed until she completed her high-school 
work. 

She was an attractive girl—conscientious in her 
work and cheerful in spite of the arduous life of 
her young childhood, That she was bright and took 
advantage of her opportunities was evidenced by 
the good grades she made her first year in the fifth 
grade; a result of which was her promotion to the 
seventh grade at the end of the year. There she con- 
tinued the good work which she literally turned into 
a ladder and climbed further and further into the 
heights of success, 

When I first met her I found a quiet, interestine 
person who liked to talk about what Pres.-Mex. had 
done for her. She was most attractive, with an in- 
teresting face lighted with eyes that had a sparkle 
of mirth in them. She was happy—happy with her- 
self and with life and the prospect before her. May- 
be it was because she was in love, too. 

She was a very definite part of the Pres.-Mex. 
campus, for she was employed for part-time service, 
keeping study halls and taking charge of minor jobs 
about the place. Actually she was trying to repay 
in her small way the care she was receiving. 

Due to her hard life as a young child and con- 
tact with her tubercular sister, she became infected 
with the disease while she was still a student. But 
she received medical attention in ample time, and 
by resting and taking other precautions was able 
to complete her school work. All summer after 
graduation she spent in eating wholesome food, 
resting, and taking care of herself under the pro- 
tective hands of Pres.-Mex. That she was grateful 
for the help she had received in recuperating was 
shown by her coéperative spirit and willingness to 
do in a happy, cheerful manner the simple tasks 
given her. 

That fall, though she lived among the student 
body as one of them, Trini had privileges that no 
other student had, for Andres Gil, a linotypist at 
the Taft Tribune office, former graduate of Tex.- 
Mex., came courting. 

On Christmas Day, 1941, Andres came courting 
for the last time, for Trini had promised to be his 
bride, and they were married soon after at the 
school. Andres had been called by the draft board 
and wanted to be sure that he would have Trini to 
come home to after the war was over. 
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Now that Andres is in camp somewhere far away, 
Trini is living in Edinburg with his people, and 
spending her time caring for her younger brother 
who is ill, and in keeping up her interests in the 
church. The family tie holds, and, as Carmen 
sacrificed her life that Trini might be educated, now 


Trini is using her time and talents in the guarding 
of her brother, who, because of her sweet spirit, 
will be like her, a veritable ray of sunshine enhanc- 
ing the world in which she lives, and reflecting the 
spirit of Pres.-Mex. among those with whom she 
comes in contact. 









Montreat and 


By HENRY W. 


For A NUMBER OF YEARS SCHOLARSHIPS HAVE BEEN 
offered to town and country pastors providing 
board and lodging to enable them to attend the 
institutes held at the theological seminaries. We have 
wished to extend these scholarships to the wives of 
home-mission and country pastors, but have been 
prevented by entertainment difficulties, For the 
last two years scholarships providing board and 
lodging have been given to key persons to enable 
them to attend the Leadership Training School at 
Montreat. Each year we have had some pastors’ 
wives. None have seemed to profit more from the 
course than these splendid women who occupy the 
manse. One expressed her impression of the course 
on Sunday School Extension as follows: “I have 
been thrilled by this course. It is just like my skirt 
was on fire. I must do something about it.” : 

Some preachers may make a mistake in choosing 
a mate, but most of them have good marrying 
sense. In fact, most preachers outmarry themselves, 
and in many cases there is more ability in the kitchen 
than in the pulpit. One of my good friends of 
former years who was a most excellent man, and a 
scholarly preacher, but inclined to be prolix and 
tedious in his sermons, was invited to preach a 
sermon with a view to a call. As fortune would have 
it, he was sick on the appointed day, so his talented 
wife, who had a magnetic personality, took his 
place. She visited the congregation, met the people, 
and made a few appropriate remarks, He got the 
call. 

At any rate, the wives of our country and home- 
mission pastors should have a chance to attend the 
Leadership Training School at Montreat, July 20- 
29. The scholarships provide board and lodging 
which may be just the necessary help to enable 
them to attend. The scholarships are also available to 
Sunday-school superintendents of home-mission and 





*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension. 
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Pastors Wives 


McLAUGHLIN* 


country churches, and for key persons working in 
outposts or contemplating such service. We have re- 
quested the regional directors to nominate key per- 
sons from each synod. Anyone desiring to secure a 
scholarship for himself or fellow-laborers, should 
write to his regional director, or, where there is no 
regional director, to Synod’s Chairman of Religious 
Education. 

It is our purpose to provide at least forty scholar- 
ships for such persons who wish to take the course 
on Sunday School Extension, or the Missionary 
Outreach of the Church. Dr. M. A. Dawber, Secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council of North 
America, will be the chief source leader, assisted 
by a number of others of our own Church. Com- 
missions will be organized to study every phase of 
extension work and every social group, with a view 
to enlisting and training the leaders to reach every 
person with Christian teaching. 

The best way to prevent youthful delinquency 
and crime, a sure way to help make our American 
democracy safe for the world, and thereby con- 
tribute to a righteous peace and just world order, 
is to reach every person with Christian teaching. 
Do we believe in evangelism? If so, we must en- 
deavor. to reach every person with Christian teach- 
ing. The course is designed to train leaders to reach 
the unreached, to teach the untaught, and to evan- 
gelize the unevangelized. 

The cost of these scholarships is $12.50 each. 
Last year a Christian physician and an elect lady each 
sent $50.00. Several persons and Bible classes sent 
$25.00 each, and many sent $12.50. Checks may be 
sent to Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Presbyterian 
Building, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 

Is there any place that we can spend a small 
amount of money to a greater advantage than to 
provide scholarships to train key persons to teach 
the Word of God and to meet the emergency of 
these troubled days? 
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Our Missionary Service Flag 


The whole Church will be interested in the following list of thirty-one sons and daughters of 
active missionaries serving with the armed forces of the United States, in addition to three mission- 
aries and one member of the General Assembly’s Executive Committee of Foreign Missions. 


One gold star is found on the list. This is the 
name of John McFadyen, Able Seaman in the 

Merchant Marine, son of Dr, and Mrs. A. A. Mc- 

Fadyen, of our China Mission, who has been re- 
orted missing. 

The following is the list, parents being listed in 
parenthesis: 

Allison, Ensign Alex W., M.T.B.T.C., Portsmouth, 
R.I. (Rev. and Mrs, A. A. Allison, China) 

Bridgman, Pvt. H. T. Jr., 404th Training Group 
(Sp) Flight T.A.A.F.T.T.C. Basic Training Cen- 
ter No. 4, Miami Beach, Fla. (Rev. and Mrs, H. T. 
Bridgman, China) 

Brown, Frank A. Jr., (address not yet received) 
(Rev. and Mrs, F. A. Brown, China) 

Brown, Lt. George T., Signal Corps, Warrenton, 
Va. (Rev. and Mrs, F, A. Brown, China) 

Cleveland, Lt. Rov F. JIr., Co. B. First Tng. Bn., 
Camp Ritchie, Md. (Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Cleve- 
land, Africa) 

Crane, Ensign Charles L. Jr., U.S.S. LST 472, Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. (Rev. and Mrs. 
C. L. Crane, Africa) 

Currie, Pvt. Edward H., 403 Training Group Flight, 
No, W.A.A.F.T.T.C. Basic Training Center, No. 
4, Miami Beach, Fla. (Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Currie, 
China) 

Farrior, John M., Yeoman 2nd Class, Naval Lan- 
guage Unit, 59 Men’s Dorm., U. of Colorado, 
Boulder, Col. (Rev. and Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China) 

Hamilton, Robert (no address) (Rev. and Mrs. 
E. H. Hamilton, China) 

Hardie, Charles Alva, S 1/C U.S.N. 3528 rath St. 
N. Arlington, Va. (Rev. and Mrs. Alva Hardie, 
West Brazil) 

Hardie, Helen (married William Harrison Smith, 
Jr., March 16, 1943) V-9 U.S.N.R., N.R. Mid- 
shipman’s School (W-R) Northampton, Mass., 
Gillett Hall, Room 65 (Rev. and Mrs. Alva 
Hardie, West Brazil) 

Hopkins, Robert T. (no address) (Rev. and Mrs. 
M. A. Hopkins, China) 

Hopkins, Pvt. W. T., A.S.N. 33589996, Company 
E., Camp Ritchie, Md. (Rev. and Mrs. M, A. 
Hopkins, China) 

Hudson, Pvt. George A. Jr., Platoon 192, Recruit 
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Depot, M.C.B., San Diego, Calif. (Rev. and Mrs, 
G. A. Hudson, China.) 

Levie, Lt. J. K. Jr., Prisoner of War (Dr. and Mrs, 
J. K. Levie, Korea) 

Linton, William A. Jr., U.S.N., Japanese Language 

e School, U. of Colorado, Boulder, Col. (Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. Linton, Korea) 

Martin, Cadet George Motte, Reserve Training 
School, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn, (Rev. and Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa.) 

McFadyen, Lt. (j.g.) Graham, Somewhere in the 
Pacific. (Dr. and Mrs. A. A, McFadyen, China) 

McFadyen, John, Able Seaman in Merchant Ma- 
rine—missing (Dr. and Mrs. A. A. McFadyen) 

McMullen, Pvt. Robert, 14101379; 58th T.G. Sq. 
32, Keesler Field, Miss. (Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
McMullen, China) 

Moffett, Capt. Robert B., soth U.S. Armored In- 
fantry, A.P.O. 616, % Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y. (Rev. and Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China.) 

Preston, William, Pfc. 668th Engineers Co. (Top) 
Fort Meade, Md. (Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Preston, 
Korea) 

Ross, William (no address) (Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Ross, Mexico) 

Shelby, Lt. Anthony O., Ellington Field, Texas 
(Rev. J. O. Shelby, Mexico) 

Shields. Cavt. Randolph T., Jr., 0441859 M.C, 
A.VS., A.P.O. 616, % Postmaster, New York, 
N. Y. (Dr. and Mrs. R. T. Shields, China) 

Smith, Lt. J. N., 302nd Inf. oath Div., Ft. Custer, 
32 D. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
(Rev. and Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa) 

Stixrud, T. W.. Ph.M. 3/C, U.S.N.R., Staff Room 
208, Corps Quarters, Norfolk Naval Hospital, 
Portsmouth, Va. (Mrs. T. T. Stixrud, Africa) 

Talbot, Pvt. Hampton V., 22 Technical Training 
Squadron, Bks. 508, Lowry Field, Denver, Col. 
(Rev. A. A. Talbot, China) 

Talmage, A. C. Roy, The soth A.A-F.F.T.D., 
Helena, Arkansas. (Rev. and Mrs, J. V. N. Tal- 
mage, Korea) 

Washburn, Lt. William C., E.U.T.C., Camp Clai- 
borne, La. (Rev. and Mrs, H. M. Washburn, 
Africa) 
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Wilson, Lt. Thos. Ed., go2 F.A. Bn., Ft. Jackson, 
Columbia, S. C. (Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Wilson, 
Korea) 


MISSIONARIES IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE U.S.A. 


Moore, Capt. Lardner, 930, S. 16th St., Arlington, 


Va. 
Sheldon, Chaplain (1st Lt.) Chas, A., O-347998, 





A.P.O. 4015, % Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson, Capt. James S., M.C. Ex. Hospital #4 Ft. 
Bragg, N. C. 


MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Adams, Major Alfred T., A.C. 720 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


















Note: This list was made May 1943. 





The Prophet's Chamber 


By J. WASH WATTS* 


How pors Gop EXPECT PREACHERS TO MAKE A 
living? 

The Bible says: “Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel.” 

What does it mean to live of the gospel? 

Some modern has said it in this way: “Service is 
the rent we pay for the space we occupy.” For an 
illustration, let us go back to the story of the first 
prophet’s chamber. It is a beautiful Bible story found 
in the old Testament. 


“And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed to Shu- 
nem, where was a great woman; and she con- 
strained him to eat bread. And so it was, that 
as oft as he passed by, he turned in thither to eat 
bread. And she said unto her husband, Behold 
now, I perceive that this is an holy man of God, 
which passeth by us continually. Let us make a 
little chamber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let us 
set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, 
and a candlestick: and it shall be, when he cometh 
to us, that he shall turn in thither.” (Il Kings 
4:8-10) 


This prophet’s chamber was the plan of a great 
soul. 

Shunem lay in a beautiful situation on the south- 
ern slope of a mountain now called Little Hermon, 
in Lower Galilee. In the days of Elisha, however, 
Shunem was graced by something more beautiful 
than its situation. The Scriptures say of it, “where 
was a great woman.” Any place that counts among 
its inhabitants a great soul, has in that soul its greatest 
attraction. 





“Dr. Watts is a member of the faculty of the Baptist Bible Insti- 


tute, New Orleans, La. The following excerpts are from his book 
Living of the Gospel, and are used by permission of the publishers, 


The Broadman Press. 













The greatness of this Shunammite appears in many 
ways. The mere fact that she was influential 1s 
reflected in her recognition by her own folk, for she 
was already known as “a great woman” when Elisha 
came. Her influence was exercised with courtesy 
and persuasiveness. In her home, in all her ways, 
he found that which made it a joy and a benefit for 
a prophet to be there, and it became his habit to 
stop there. Then, with that same quiet but gracious 
attraction, his hostess won her husband’s favor for 
the building of the prophet’s chamber, She had 
spiritual insight, for she said: “I perceive that this 
is an holy man of God.” Above all else that might 
be mentioned, she loved God, for she loved to pro- 
mote the work of God by helping the man of God. 
This greatness of the Shunammite found one of its 
finest expressions in the hospitality extended to the 
prophet. 

This prophet’s chamber was a door to wonderful 
experiences. 

This prophet’s chamber became an occasion for 
godly counsel concerning everyday affairs. 

The prophet’s chamber was a permanent pro- 
vision for the presence of a prophet. This hospitality 
shown by the Shunammite to her preacher went far 
beyond the bounds of ordinary hospitality. The 
reason for the difference is given in her words to her - 2 
husband: “J perceive that this is an holy man of Hi 
God.” This entertainment of a preacher was not a *® ‘ 
burden but a blessing. Ordinary hospitality may be 
the payment of a debt to humanity, Provision for a 
prophet is an appreciation of a presence that brings 
far more than it takes away. 

Doubtless the presence of the prophet in and 
about Shunem brought a blessing to many other 
lives not so famous as that of our heroine, and in 
thousands of ways not so spectacular as the dra- 
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matic features of her story. However, those little 
ministries; those seemingly insignificant contacts; 
those unconscious influences; those forgotten bits of 
sage advice; those tenderly remembered times of 
consolation, encouragement, and inspiration; those 
unheralded deeds of love, make a tremendous ad- 
dition to the mighty aggregate of benefits brought 
to a community by the life of a man of God. 

This provision for the presence of the prophet 
was permanent. Not content with an invitation! 
Nor a visit! Nor repeated visits! The prophet’s 
chamber provided for living, for study, for writing, 
for privacy, and for fellowship in the home. In 
other words, the Shunammite appreciated the value 
of the full-time, full-spirited ministry of a man of 
God in her home and in her community. 

The Shunammite lived a long time ago. But there 
have been other examples. Similar hospitality was 
also one of the joys of Jesus. 

In the little village of Bethany, on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, was a prophet’s chamber enjoyed 
by Jesus whenever he would. John speaks of Beth- 
any as “the village of Mary and her sister Martha.” 
Even so Bethany has become beloved around the 
world because of them. 

This prophet’s chamber required the service of 
Martha. It also encouraged the devotion of Mary. 
Jesus reminded Martha of the supreme purpose of 
a prophet’s chamber. Its ministry to the necessities 
of life is merely a means to a higher ministry. It 
will fall short of its purpose if it fails to bring the 
ministry of God’s Word into the life of those who 
make it. A little serving, and more fellowship, will 
best please the man of God. Then he is truly a 
shepherd among his sheep. Then he can “pay his 
rent.” All know that he gives things better than 
those he receives. 





In the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles, 
evidence crops out often which shows there were 
many such homes in apostolic times. These homes 
were praised by Apostles. We see that such hos- 
pitality not merely made possible the work of Chris- 
tian workers, but helped to make the workers. 

This hospitality makes the builders of prophets’ 
chambers to be fellow workers with the Lord’s 
evangelists, In his third Epistle John says: “We 
therefore ought to welcome such, that we may be 
fellow workers.” (A.S.V.) The “such” which he 
mentions are described in the preceding verses as 
brethren who went forth “for the sake of the 
Name.” They were the evangelists of that day. 

This hospitality makes the builders of prophets’ 
chambers to be fellow workers with the Lord. 
When John said “for the sake of the Name,” he 
referred to the Lord Jesus Christ. The phrase “for 
the sake of” is likewise worthy of close study. It 
means “on account of” or “by reason of.” But more! 
Also “on behalf of”! It would tell us that the work 
of the evangelist does something for, confers some 
benefit upon, is actually an aid to, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. That is an honor divine for the work of 
men. 

This passage bestows that honor in turn upon 
fellow workers with the evangelists. The helpers 
are also workers with the Lord. 

The story is the same wherever the frontiers of 
the Kingdom have been extended. There is no end 
to the chapters that might be written. 

Investment! Yes, that is what the building of a 
prophet’s chamber means. For the sake of your own 
life, your own home, your own children and your 
neighbors’ children, determine that you will make 
such an investment. As the Shunammite did, per- 
suade a man of God to live there. 





A Seminary Student Raises a Serious Question 


“SOMETIMES I WONDER IF I SHOULD REMAIN, AS THE 
going has been rather tough at times and I’m not the 
best scholar in the world. I know that God is always 
with me and directing my paths. There are times 
when I don’t know what I’d do if it weren’t for the 
fact that I know God is ever watching over me. 
I just have faith and put my trust in God, knowing 
that He will take care of me. 

“I have most trouble with theology. It seems so 
hard, and makes religion seem so different from 
anything I ever heard of. I’m beginning to believe 
that if you can go through seminary training and 
still have faith, then your faith must be a genuine 
one. At present we have a course in Dogmatics and 
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are dealing with such phases of Dogmatics as the 
‘Trinity,’ the ‘Creation,’ and ‘the Doctrine of Re- 
demption.’ We are given so many views (Lutheran 
and non-Lutheran) that most of the time I’m con- 
fused..... 

“Tell me seriously, do you think if a fellow has 
faith in God and courage he will make a good min- 
ister, even though he has only average ability? It 
seems that here at......... scholarship is stressed 
heavily. We seem to spend so much time on History, 
Biblical Criticism, Theology, and little or no time 
on the reading and understanding of the Bible. Also 
our hours are heavy so that we have little time really 
to read our Bible and other material. . . .” 
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Parents Helping Juniors 


By JOSEPHINE NEWBURY* 


AN INCREASING NUMBER OF PARENTS AND LEADERS 
have expressed a need for home-guidance material 
related to the graded Sunday-school lessons used by 
their children. In response to this need a four-page 
quarterly leaflet, “Parents Helping Primary Children 
with Graded Lessons,” is now being made available. 
The fourth page of Beginner Bible Stories, the 
child’s home leaflet, carries a page of suggestions 
for parents of the four- and five-year-old children. 

No specific publication is yet available for pa- 
rents of Junior boys and girls in churches using the 
graded lessons. Parents who have examined the 
Junior pupil’s quarterly in the graded series have, 
of course, seen that there are definite suggestions 
for the boys and girls to carry out at home during 
the week. These suggestions have usually been 
placed at the end of the pupil material for a given 
week because the group study and discussion done 
at the church gives a background for the proposed 
individual homework. 

The following paragraphs are based on the July, 
August, September, 1943, Junior units of the graded 
lessons. These are more fully developed in the 
Junior’s Leader’s Guide and in the pupil’s material, 
Junior Bible Lessons. In this article the suggested 
ways in which families may carry forward the 
Christian teaching of their Junior boys and girls at 
home are given in numbered paragraphs, grouped 
in weekly sections. 


Unit XII—Adventuring with God for Others 


The purpose of this unit is to develop in the boys 
and girls a growing consciousness of the relationship 
of God to the affairs of the world and to all of one’s 
individual life. Through the experiences planned in 
this unit it is hoped that the Juniors may be led to 
have a deeper appreciation of those who, because 
of their love for God, worked for the welfare of 
others. And with this appreciation there should 
come to the Juniors a new sense of the reality of 
God as our unfailing source of help. And finally, if 
the study is to mean all that it should in the lives 
of our Juniors, not only should there be aroused 
in them a desire to have an active part in the enter- 





“Writer of Junior Graded Lessons for this quarter, and leader of 
Juniors in Ormewood Park Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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prises carried on by Christ’s followers for the sake 
of humanity, but also definite provision should be 
made for experiences in working with God for 
others. If family worship has not been a regular 
experience in your home, you might begin this 
Christian custom by using materials from Junior 
Bible Lessons, such as the Bible memory work, 
stories, poems, and prayers. 

During the week beginning July 4, the boys and 
girls will be discovering ways of adventuring with 
God. 

1. Help your child find out how one or more of 
the following adventurers worked with God: Louis 
Pasteur, Toyohiko Kagawa, Moses, Daniel, Jane 
Addams, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. 

2. Most Juniors need practice in using their Bibles. 
There are a number of Bible references given in 
Junior Bible Lessons for this week. Use these in 
helping your child find and read passages from his 
own Bible. 

3. As your child begins to list ways of working 
with God, you can help him to become more con- 
scious of his own abilities and to find and use oppor- 
tunities that arise from day to day. Take time to 
plan and work out something together. 


On July 11, the Junior group will be led to think 
together about “God as the Adventurer’s Helper.” 

1. Your Junior has been asked to learn Psalm 121, 
the Song of Trust. Encourage and help him with 
this memory work, and plan to use it at your family 
worship time. 

2. Some references suitable for use in helping 
your child learn to use his Bible are in Junior Bible 
Lessons for this week. 

3. Encourage your child to talk over with you his 
daily experiences and to form the habit of seeking 
God’s help in meeting his everyday problems. 


The special emphasis in the Junior Department 
for the week of July 18 is that Christians need to be 
courageous. 

1. Check with your Junior to see which of the 
suggested activities in this week’s material in Junior 
Bible Lessons he plans to carry out. 

2, Plan an outdoor supper for your family and 
encourage your Junior to share something from his 
Bible study as a part of the family worship at that 
time. 
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3- Help your Junior to make the suggested book- 
let which he may wish to call “My Book of Ad- 
venture.”’ Selected stories, pictures, poems, and songs 
about working with God found in story papers, 
magazines, and newspapers may be included. 


During the week of July 25 the lesson material 
emphasizes that a Christian is neighborly. 

1. The Junior’s real understanding of the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ words recorded in Matthew 25:40 will 
be possible only as he is helped to see and perform 
acts of neighborliness in his immediate environ- 
ment. Doing errands, caring for younger children, 
sharing flowers or something from the garden, and 
other simple activities should be encouraged. 

2. See your Junior Department leader to find out 
how you can best codperate in the department plans 
for a service activity. 


The emphasis during the week beginning August 
1 is very like that of last week—“A Christian Ad- 
venturer Serves Others.” 

1. “Some Things For You to Do,” printed in 
Junior Bible Lessons, offers a variety of activities. 
Some are dependent upon home co6peration. 

2. While “A Prayer Poem” is a very personal 
prayer, each member of the family may agree to 
use it, and so let it become also a group prayer. 
However it is used, the person using it needs to 
realize God counts on him to help answer this 
prayer. 


“Adventuring with God Into Strange Lands” is 
a special missionary emphasis beginning August 8. 

1. Encourage your child to select and carry out 
some of the suggestions under “Some Things to 
Do.” 

2. Check with your Junior on his Bible memory 
work. Help him to see where he needs to do more 
study. The passages that have been suggested with 
this unit are: Psalm 121; Isaiah 41:6; Joshua 1:9; 
I Corinthians 10:31; Matthew 25:40. 


During the week of August 15 the Junior mate- 
rial emphasizes “Adventurers Who Led Others to 
Christ.” 

1. Encourage your Junior to continue work on the 
booklet “My Book of Adventure.” This makes a 
splendid Sunday afternoon activity. 

2. Read the poem “The Gospel—by You” with 
your child and help him try to answer the ques- 
tion in it. Perhaps the whole family will talk this 
over together. : 


On August 22 the Juniors will think together 
about “Negro Adventurers for God.” 
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1. “Creating Friendly Attitudes Through the 
Home,” by Grace W. McGavran, price 25 cents, 
is a booklet every adult will want to read. 

2. During this week especially, your family may 
enjoy singing the Negro spiritual “Lord, I Want 
to Be a Christian,” printed in Junior Bible Lessons, 

3. Encourage your Junior to talk over with you 
the suggestions under “Some Things to Decide.” 
Help him to carry out some of the activities under 
the heading “For You to Do at Home.” 


During the week of August 29, “Adventuring 
for Peace” is the special emphasis being considered. 
Adults will find food for thought in the Junior 
lesson pages for this week. 

1. As next week ends the study of the unit “Ad- 
venturing with God for Others,” you will want to 
check with your child to be sure that all the activi- 
ties started are now near completion. 

2. The Bible references listed in this week’s 
Junior Bible Lessons material, under the heading 
“Some Bible Ways of Working for Peace,” might 
be used as the basis for helping your Junior see how 
readily he can find the Bible passages. ‘Take time for 
a brief discussion after reading each verse or pas- 
sage. 


The lesson for the week beginning September 
5 is about “Everyday Adventurers for God.” It is 
the last in the unit which began in July. But with 
continued prayer and effort at home, the lessons of 
the unit may continue to be a part of your family’s 
daily life. 

1. Help your Junior to carry out the suggestions 
in this week’s material under the title “Some Things 
to Do at Home.” 

2. Plan to do something as a family to show 
friendliness to a “new family,” or to some lonely, 
shut-in, or needy person. 


Unit XIII—A Year of Junior Units 


This important unit of study should give the 
boys and girls an opportunity to sum up what they 
have done during the year as their part in the larger 
church group of people who love Jesus as their 
Saviour and work together for his Kingdom. It 
should help them look forward with eagerness to 
having an active part in the observance of the Rally 
Day season and in making plans for the new Sunday- 
school year which begins in October. 

On September 12 the Junior group will begin 
a review of the spring and summer units. Note that 
the review begins with the unit just completed and 
works back through Unit X—“God’s Laws in 
Nature and Life.” 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Up to this time there had been only a partial 
Reformation in England, for what had really hap- 
pened was that Henry the Eighth had made his own 
justs into a law and his own passions into a pope, 
and then had tried to stop all changes with just 
that much of change and no more. He swapped 
wives around after the manner of some of our 
movie stars, but he kept priests and popish cere- 
monies just as they had been long before Calvin or 
Knox or any of the Reformers had lived and la- 
bored. Henry would not acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, but he had no idea of throwing away 
the superstitions and the practices which were ex- 
pected of Roman Catholics. There had been count- 
less efforts made to bring the Reformation into 
England, and there had been countless movements 
here and there that had to do with Reformed doc- 
trines. The English Universities had teacher after 
teacher who had begun to read his New Testament 
for himself and who consequently was no longer 
satisfied with King Henry’s attitude. Of course we 
have no space to tell the whole story here, but we 
can readily understand that for generations there 
had been unrest and disquiet and a growing demand 
for a truer doctrine and a purer practice than 
England then had. Queen Elizabeth had followed 
Bloody Mary. James First and finally Charles First 


had faced all this problem, and now, under this _ 


Charles, we come to 1643 and the time of the 
Westminister Assembly. 
As I keep saying, it was a troubled time. Scot- 


. land had gone ‘all out for the Reformation under 


the leadership of John Knox, and though Knox had 
been dead now for more than a generation, his in- 
fluence lived on. Persecution drove into hiding many 
in England who wanted the Reformation, but it is 
hard to persecute a whole people indefinitely. Peo- 
ple who were banished had a way of going to 
Geneva or to Holland and then of coming back 
home more determined than ever. Books and espe- 
cially Bibles got circulated, and changes crept in or 
rushed in like a tide. Edward the Sixth had lived 
for a short reign, 1547 to 1553, and, while he had 
many faults, it is true that Reformation principles 
and practices surged ahead in his day. Because 


The Westminster Assembly (Continued from page 292) 


France, and especially Spain, had clung to Ro- 
manism, and because France and especially Spain 
constantly fought England, it came to pass that 
Patriotism and Protestantism became almost synony- 
mous, and anything that looked like the Reforma- 
tion looked also like keeping England for the 
English. Remember the story of the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada, and read again the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605, and you can well see 
that politicians as well as earnest Christians were 
crying for just the sort of thing that came to a 
head in the order by the British Parliament for an 
Assembly of Divines that would meet and “be 
consulted with by Parliament, for the settlement 
of the Government and Liturgy of the Church of 
England, and for the vindication and clearing the 
Doctrine of the said Church from false aspersions 
and interpretations.” Naturally Scotland was in- 
vited to send Commissioners to this Assembly. Scot- 
land and England had had the same Kings now for 
forty years, and Scotland was much further along in 
matters that were anti-Romanist than the English, 
and so, the Westminster Assembly came into being 
July 1, 1643. 

It is customary to say that by this time the great 
Elizabethan age was over, Spenser had died in 
1599, Shakespeare in 1616, and Bacon in 1626. But 
was that time for greatness really past? Milton was 
now in the prime of life and Paradise Lost was vet 
to be written. The King James Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible had been printed a few years before and 
was just coming into use in 1643. And now the 
Confession of Faith and the Shorter Catechism were 
to be formulated. Let no man scorn us when we 
say that here are three monuments to the possibili- 
ties of the human intellect worthy to be placed 
along side The Faery Queen or Hamlet or The 
Novum Organum. Nor does this take into account 
John Bunyan and his Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan 
was in the Parliamentary Army and would soon 
begin his immortal allegory. In our next article 
we shall hope to see something of the men who sat 
in the Assembly. They were great men who lived 
in a great age, and they did a great piece of work, 
for which we are thankful. 
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The A Cappella Choir 
Of the General Assembly's Training School 


and Union Theological Seminary 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR* 


FIVE YEARS AGO, WHEN THE Music DEPARTMENT OF 
the Assembly’s Training School was started, it 
seemed the natural thing to have a choir, not just 
of women’s voices but also of men’s, for Union 
Theological Seminary is just across the street. 

So, in September, 1938, when the announcement 
of choir tryouts was made to both student bodies, 
over eighty men and women appeared for the 
“ordeal” of tryout before the new director. A fine 
charter membership of sixty-eight was selected. 
Rehearsals were held for two hones each Wednes- 
day afternoon in the chapel of Virginia Hall. What 
a delight it was to hear that stirring volume of tone 
from those young people! Most of them had sung 
in college glee clubs and church choirs, thus bring- 
ing with them considerable skill in reading music 
and vroducing lovely tones. 

We had to call the choir by some name, yet its 
selection was a problem. We thought of “The 
Presbyterian Choir,” but that title might have too 
much accent on “The.” Endeavoring to draw from 
our denominational heritage, some choir wags (bass 
section, of course) suggested “Calvin Choristers” 
and “Knox or No-Knox Singers.” However, since 
the choir often sines without accompaniment, the 
elongated title of “The A Cappella Choir of Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary” became gradually attached. 

What and where to sing that first season did not 
seem such a problem. We decided to give first a 
program of great hymns, building it to show the 
tvpes of tunes used throughout the history of the 
church. This program, sung to a large congregation 
in Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, gave us con- 
fidence and brought a number of invitations to 
sing elsewhere; so many invitations, in fact, that we 
shortly had to realize that these two institutions 
were not music schools but training centers for 
theological and religious education. With this per- 
spective of the place of music in the life of these 
schools, we decided to limit our engagements and 
not to attempt any out-of-town tours, ordinarily 
made by collegiate choirs. 


*Director of Music at the General Assembly's Training School. 
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Certainly these students should learn to know the 
great cantatas and oratorios of the church, so re- 
hearsal was soon started on Handel’s Messiah. Later 
that season Stainer’s Crucifixion was sung, with 
solos done by choir members themselves. 

Speaking of oratorios, it is interesting to know 
the other works of this dimension sung by the choir 
in subsequent years. The following year Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah was sung at the commencement season 
shortly after Stainer’s Crucifixion had been rendered 
during Passion Week. Christmas time 1940 wit- 
nessed the beginning of an inspiring custom, The 
A Cappella Choir, joining with the Grace Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church Chancel Choir to make 
a choir of 100 voices, has sung each year the Christ- 
mas portion of the Messiah, often turning away 
hundreds of people. In 1941 the choir began to 
scale the Parnassus of sacred choral music by sing- 
ing a portion of the B Minor Mass by J. S. Bach. 
This greatest of choral works is not a Roman Cath- 
olic or a Protestant work but transcends denomina- 
tional barriers, and we decided to sing the Credo or 
Nicene Creed. This section was repeated the next 


year, and this spring we sang the Gloria in Excelsis. 


The entire performance was recorded this year, 
much to the delight of the choir members. 

Numerous sacred concerts have been sung in local 
churches. St. Paul’s Episcopal, Westminster Pres- 
byterian, Second Baptist, First Presbyterian, First 
Baptist, Ginter Park Presbyterian, Petersburg First 
Presbyterian, are some of these. For the Virginia 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists the 
choir has sung a program of music honoring Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, on which occasion an offering 
was received for his work in Africa. The choir has 
sung for the Rotary Club, for Easter sunrise serv- 
ices, for young people’s rallies, and for numerous 
radio broadcasts. 

The students were especially thrilled when the 
choir was invited to sing for the Presbyterian Youth 
Convention on World Missions in Memphis. That 
same season the women’s section of the choir trav- 
eled to Greensboro, North Carolina, to lead in the 
worship services of the North Carolina Conference 
on Religious Education. 
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All these thousands of people who have heard the 
choir have had their hearts gladdened and their 
souls restored by this music, we believe. They have 
been drawn closer to died two great institutions. 
Young people have been inspired to come to Rich- 
mond | to study. And yet the greatest benefit, by far, 
has come to the members of the choir themselves. 

It is no small thing to have a part in recreating 
the greatest music written by mankind. One’s 
character i is not the same thereafter. More than two 
hundred of these students have sung massive Rus- 
sian choruses, simple Negro spirituals, English cathe- 
dral anthems, modern American compositions, gos- 
pel songs, great oratorios. They have participated 
in worship services led by some of our finest 
churchmen. Such experiences will remain with them 
as inspiring memories for the rest of their lives, and 
as these students spread over the face of the globe 
the influence of this music will be extended mani- 
fold. 

Not only is one’s character enriched by this deep- 
ened appreciation for music, but many other ad- 


vantages are gained. For people who will lead in 
public worship and assembly in the future, it is 
invaluable to know how to use their voices with 
proper inflection, good tone, clear diction. These 
future leaders in w yorship will know better how to 
lead in congregational hymns after singing the more 
difficult music of the choir. Many of them will have 
Opportunity to train choirs in the church, and will 
find their task easier because they have participated 
in the actual steps of building a choir. Not the least 
by-product of the choir’s existence has been the 
wholesome opportunity for the students of both 
schools to participate in a joint activity designed to 
promote the welfare of both institutions. 


How many of us ever stop to think 
of music as a wondrous magic link 

With God; taking sometimes the place of prayer, 
when words have failed us ’neath the weight of 


care: 
Music, that knows no country, race nor creed, 
but gives to each according to his need. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—June 1, 1942... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—June 1, 1943... 


Decrease for two months 
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$15,277.34 
13,064.32 


$ 2,213.02 















































Auxiliary Atds and Activities 


July in the Woman’s Auxiliary 


Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, 
Montreat, N. C.,—July 7-14. 
Keep it on your prayer calendar! 





CIRCLE PROGRAM—General Circles 


Toric: “My World Begins in the Home.” 


The article, “My World Begins in the Home,” 
around which the topic presentation centers, will 
be found in the June issue of the PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey. Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor has presented this 
subject in a most challenging and appealing manner. 
Having lived both in this country and in a foreign 
country, Mrs. Taylor definitely shows that the 
world for each one of us really begins in our own 
home. The questions introducing the article are 
pertinent to the day. 

Leader’s helps for this program will be found on 
page 17 of the “Circle Program Helps” booklet, 
available from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, price 20 
cents. It contains “Helps” for the circle programs 
for the entire year. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM—for Auxiliary 
Inspirational Meeting. 


Topic: “In the Vanguard.” 


The definition for vanguard reads—“the troops 
who march in front; the more advanced part of an 
advance guard. Hence, one who or that which is in 
the forefront.” With such a definition to whet our 
curiosity, the July Auxiliary Inspirational program 
should hold keen interest for the women of the 
auxiliary. Foreign Missionary in nature, the pro- 
gram material will introduce us to the work that 
the younger churches around the world are doing, 
and the structures which they are building upon the 
foundations laid by the older churches. The pro- 
gram is one that will enlighten and inform. 

The study of “The ‘GO’ of the Gospel” based 
on The Acts is recommended for the monthly 
auxiliary meeting. No additional devotional ma- 
terial is offered, therefore, for use in the auxiliary 
worship period, and no separate leaflet is available. 
Those who do not use at the auxiliary meeting 
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“The ‘GO’ of the Gospel” will plan their own 
worship service. 


BUSINESS WOMAN'S CIRCLES 


The program material for “In the Vanguard,” 
with necessary adaptations, is offered for use in the 
Business Woman’s Circles. 

~ * & 

All programs offered by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work are suggestive only, and it is 
earnestly hoped that every woman responsible for 
a program will feel free to put her own personality 
into the program by making any changes necessary 
to fit the needs of her particular group. The Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work desires that the program 
be enlarged upon, curtailed, or even discarded for 
something better if this is necessary to meet the 
need of a group. 

* ” © 
To the Chairman of the Home Circle: 

Ask your members to especially remember in 
prayer the leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary Train- 
ing School in Montreat from July 7 to 14. 

Call to the attention of your members the article 
“My World Begins in the Home” in the June 
Survey. It is the article for the July circle meeting 
and is most interesting to every woman. Make 
copies of the Survey available to those members 
who do not have them. 

Do your members have copies of the individual’s 
Bible study guide, “A Guide to Personal Bible 
Study”? If not, perhaps the auxiliary or another 
circle would like to make it possible for each mem- 
ber to have her copy. Price, 10¢ per copy. Order 
from Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 





IN THE OFFICE MAIL 


In a report from a Business Woman’s Circle, the 
following inspiring paragraph is shared with our 
SURVEY readers: 

“A continually growing interest in the work of 
the Circle was evidenced by the wholehearted 
volunteering of thirty-some members for service 
during the coming year, service unstintedly given 
for our Lord and Master. And may His richest 
blessings be upon them.” 
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Christians and 


World Order 


ON PAGE 302 INFORMATION IS GIVEN REGARDING THE 
new Study Guide, Christians and World Order, 
which is now available for groups desiring to know 
more of the post-war plans and the part Christians 
must take in making them successful. One of the 
classes that will be of interest to those attending 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School, Montreat, 
July 7-14, will deal with this topic. This non-credit 
class will be under the leadership of such men as 
Dr. J. McD. Richards, Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, and 
Dr. H. Kerr Taylor. It is hoped that there will be 
women selecting this class who will definitely deter- 
mine to have similar groups in their own churches 
and communities, and who will use the information 
learned to set in motion plans for study groups as 
soon as possible following the Montreat School. 
As you think of your national heritage on July 4, 
it may be a stimulus to think of the following 
summaries which appeared in print early this year: 


Our Melting Pot 


There is a textile mill in Pennsylvania with an 
employé roll that’s a perfect example of our melting- 
pot democracy: 


Sorting is done by an American 
Carding is done by an Italian 
Spinning is done by a Swede 
Drawing is done by a Scot 
Weaving is done by a Belgian 
Inspection is done by a Frenchman 
Scouring is done by an Albanian 
Dyeing is done by a Turk 
Pressing is done by a Pole 
Supervision is done by an Irishman 
And what do you think they make? 

The American Flag 

—The Rotary Bulletin—Columbus, Ohio 


World Contributions to Christianity 


From India—Meditation and Mysticism 

From China—Patience and Genuineness 

From Japan—Love of the Beautiful 

From Latin America—Love of the Poetic 

From Central Africa—Cheerfulness 

From Moslem Lands—Sense of the Transcendency 
of God 

From Ancient Christians of the Near East— 

Patience under Persecution 
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From Korea—Simplicity of Faith, and the Obliga- 
tion to Witness 

From Latin Europe—Emotional Warmth 

From North American Indians—Sense of Con- 
stant Presence of God 

From Pacific Islands—Lightheartedness 

From North America—Aggressiveness and Abil- 
ity to Organize 

From Great Britain—Rational Faith and Emphasis 
on Tradition 

From Northern Europe—Stability and Scholar- 
ship 
—Selected—Missionary Tidings, January, 1943 


With such a “symphony of nationalities,” as some 
one has called our country, and with such a wonder- 
ful contribution made by Christians in all lands, it is 
the duty of Christians today to face their respon- 
sibility to the peace and to the post-war world. 
That world must have a Christian basis if it endures, 
and if a just and righteous peace is to prevail. 





Suggestions for Prayer 


Let us include in our praying this month: 


Honest and humble confession—of both personal 
and national sin, using perhaps Psalm 51. (See 
Psalm Meditation on first page of this magazine.) 
Thanksgiving—for the manifold blessings of God 
upon our nation; upon our Church in preserving 
the lives of our missionaries and continuing to 
give us open doors for mission work which chal- 
lenge our best in interest, prayers, and gifts; upon 
ourselves, who still are blessed with a freedom 
not known to any other people of the world. 
Petitions—for the purifying of our national life 
and ways; for the strengthening of our Church 
in every phase of her service for Christ—for the 
summer conferences being held, that they may 
minister to this end; for ourselves as Christians, 
that we may be alert to the opportunities of the 
day to show Christ unto others; for fellow Chris- 
tians all over the world, that we may become 
more and more united in heart and purpose to 
serve Christ; for our men in service, that they 
may come to a new evaluation of life through 
the experiences of these days and come through 
prepared to make an even finer contribution to 
the building of a new world; for those who 
suffer, that soon they all may be liberated; for 
our enemies, that they may come to the light of 
the knowledge of Christ and to faith in Him; 
for all the unsaved, praying by name for those 
we know are out of Christ. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


Africa 


CONGO MISSION. 


Bibanga Station, 1917. 
(Address, care C. Mission, Bi- 
banga via L uputa, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 

Allen, Miss Virginia. 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 


Bulape Station, 1915. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Bulape, Congo Belge, 
Africa.) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Kasha Station, 1935. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luputa, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 


Lubondai Station, 1924. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 
Belge, Africa.) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. —y 5 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tLoring, Miss Roseva. 
+*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
tPettrick, Rev. Wayne M. 
Rule, Dr. woe hn William, III 
*Shafe, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. C. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R 


Luebo Station, 1891. 


(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa.) 


Black, Miss Ida M. 
*Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rey. and Mrs. John. 
Morrison, Rev. and *Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan, Jr 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. §. H. 


Mboi Station, 1937. 
(Address, A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 


Mutoto Station, 1912. 


Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*Hampton, Miss Julia S. (RN. ) 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (RN. ) 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Me Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
*Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


—----—— 


Brazil 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Campo Bello Station, 1920. ? 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 


In Active Service 


Formiga Station, 1938. 
(Address, Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil.) 


Armstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Lavras Station, 1893. 


(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
C ‘arnahan, Miss Margaret. 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

Ww heelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942. 


(Address, Cambuquira, Sul do Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados Station, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, via Campo 
Grande, Matto Grosso, Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Varginha Station, 1920. 


(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L 
Foster, Miss Edith. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 


Fortaleza Station, 1937. 
(Address, Caixa Postal 338, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil.) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelicn, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Henderlite, Rey. and Mrs. L. M. 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8S. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 


Uberlandia Station, 1932. 

(Address, Uberlandia, E. 
Brazil.) 

Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


de Minas, 


Carmo do Paranahyba. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925. 


Minas, Brazil.) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Jaboticabal Station, 1934. 


Sado Paulo, Brazil.) 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E 


Barretos Station, 1925. 


(Address, Caixa 105, Barretos, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil.) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Uberaba Station, 1942. 


(Address, Caixa No. 21, Uberaba, 
Minas, Brazil.) 





Brazil.) 
Gammon, Mrs, S. R. 
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Earnest, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. D 





(Address, Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 


(Address, Caixa 84, Jaboticabal, E. de 


| *Smith, Rev. 


Goiania Station, 1940. 
(Address, Caixa No. 6, Goiania Goyaz, 
Brazil.) 

Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Araxa Station, 1940. 
(Address, Araxa, Minas, Brazil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


China 


All communication by mail with 
points in Japan-occupied China is sus- 
pended for the present. This applies to 
all China missionaries listed below ex- 
cept Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Price, 
Chengtu, Szechwan, West China, who 
are outside territory held by the Japa- 
neseand can be reached by mail or tele- 
graph. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 


Hangchow Station, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Chekiang, China.) 
*Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 

*Sheldon, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Worth, Rev. Chas. W. 


Kashing Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Chekiang, China. 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895. 
(Address, Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion, 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking Station, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rey. and Mrs. Frank W. (Now 
at Chengtu, W. China.) 


Shanghai Station. 
(Address, 169 Yuen Mine Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hudson, Rev. and *Mrs. Geo. A. 
McMullen, Rey. and Mrs. R. J. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow Station, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, —— China.) 
*Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R.N 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. vet P. 
*Satterfield, Miss Ruby 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. ML. FP. 

Tsinanfu Station, 1930. 

(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 

*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU MISSION. 
Chinkiang Station, 1883. 


(Address, Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China.) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. P. Kenneth. 
*Paxton, Mrs. J. W. 

and Mrs. C. H. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. em R. 


| *Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 





Taichow Station, 1908. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| *Myers, Rey. and Mrs. H. W. 


| 
| 


(Address, Taichow, Kiangsu, via Chin- | 


kiang, China.) 
*Farr, Miss Grace. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
*Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
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Haichow Station, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Kiangsu, — 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
(McLauchlin, Rey. and Mrs. W.C. 
eed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
“Sole Miss Margaret. 


M 
(Ad 
Currell, 
Kirtlan¢ 
Suchowfu Station, 1896. Logan, ] 
(Address, Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
*McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A, 
*Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
*Young, Miss Lois. 


T 
(Ad 
Moore, } 


T 
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Bucklar 
Lumpki 
Taylor, 


Tenghsien Station. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Shantung, China} 
*Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China, 
*Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
*Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

*Woods, Miss Josephine U. 
*Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


(Ac 


Sutsien Station, 1893. 
(Address, Sutsien, Kiangsu, China.) 
*Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
*McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


No co! 
present 1 
with our 


Tsing-Kiang-pu Station, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Kiangsu, 
China.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
*Hall, Miss Jessie D 

*McCown, Miss Mary. 

*Talbot, Rev. and os, A. A. 
*Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng Station, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Kiangsu, China) 


*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
*Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 
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Fowning Station. 


(Aceiees, Fowning, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China.) 


School of Chinese Studies. 


Post Office Box 131, 
Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
No communication possible at preset! 
by mail or telegraph with our mission 
aries in the Philippine Islands. 


Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Matthes, Miss Hazel (R.N.) 

Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W., Jr. 
**Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION. 


No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
with our missionaries in Japan. 


Kobe Station, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 
*Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Kochi Station, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 


Nagoya Station, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 


*Archibald, Miss Margaret. W 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
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Gifw Station, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
n, Miss Elizabeth O. 
ae Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Takamatsu Station, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 

Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M. 


dner, Miss Emma Eve. 
ae Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Marugame Station, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
Logan, Rev. and Mrs. C.A. 


Toyohashi Station, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima Station, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte A. 


Okasaki Station, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


—o-—— 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION. 


No communication is possible at the 
present time either by mail or telegraph 
ith our missionaries in Korea. 


*On furlough. 

**Under special contract. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate worker. 





Chunju Station, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
*Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

*Kestler, Miss E. E. (R.N.) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan Station, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
*Greene, Miss Willie B. 

*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. S. 


Kwangju Station, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna. 

*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Preston, Dr. and Mrs. John F., Jr. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
*Root, Miss Florence E. 

*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*McMurphy, Miss Ada. 


| 


Soonchun Station, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asi.) 


*Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

*Crane, Miss Janet. 

*Hewson, Miss Georgia (R.N.) 
*Miller, Miss Louise. 


| *Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
| *Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. MeL. 
| *Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 








Pyengyang Station (Union Work). 


*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION. 


Toluca Station, 1919. 


(Address, Pino Suarez 65, Toluca, 


Estado do Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


Morelia Station, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Coppedge, Dr. and *Mrs. L. J. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R.N.) 





POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, and England, require 5 cents for the 
first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce, or 


fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
tates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 






! 
| 


| 








Chilpancingo Station, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Chilapa Station. 


(Address, Revolucion 26, Chilapa 
Guerrero, Mexico.) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938. 


(Address, Morelos No. 3, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.) 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. H. E. 

Ross, Rev. W. A. 


Patzcuaro Station, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Kingsville, Texas. 


Texas Mexican Industrial Institute. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 


Tasquillo Station, 1939. 
(Address, Tasquillo, Hidalgo, Mexico.) 
McKinney, Mr. and Mrs. Richmond. 


Uruapan Station. 


(Address, Aquiles, Serdan, No. 17 
Uruapan, Michoacan, Mexico.) 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 


Mexico City. 


(Address, Bolivar 742, Mexico City, 
.F., Mexico.) 


Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 


| **Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey. 





Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
Guide. 





Parents Helping Juniors 


(Continued from page 330) 


1. Plan a short hike through the woods with your 
Junior. Help him notice especially the evidences of 
law and order in the out-of-door world about us. 

2. Psalm 19 is a review memory passage which 
would be good to use as part of your family wor- 


ship some time this week. 


During the week of September 19, the fall and 
inter units of the previous year are to be re- 


iewed. 


1. Be sure to find out from the Junior Department 
ader how you may best codperate to help carry 
it your church’s plans for promotion and Rally 


1y. 


2. Look through this week’s material in Junior 
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Bible Lessons for Bible readings appropriate to use 
at your family worship time. 











The week of September 26 is an appropriate one 
for church families to be thinking about “A dventur- 


. " %” 
ing Together. 


1. Be sure that your Junior knows how his de- 
partment is coéperating in your church’s plans for 
Religious Education Week and Rally Day. He is 
likely to follow your example in carrying out his 
responsibility in these plans. 

2. Help your Junior to continue his plans for his 
special Rally Day offering. Making some sacrifice 
in earning or saving for this offering will add to his 
joy in giving so others may have the benefits of a 


Sunday school. 






















































Looking forward 
to RALLY DAY 














Theme: 


or 


That the Generation 
to Come May Know 


Offereng for: 
e Vacation Bible School Workers 
e Bible and Testament Distribution 
e Sunday School Extension Workers 
e Literature for the Blind 
e Supplies for Needy Sunday Schools 
e Regional Directors 
e Rural Pastors’ Institutes 


Send offerings to 


Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication 


Presbyterian Building Richmond 9, Virginia 








